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. HYMNS OF T 
Does Your Church Sing | wor -f. 


This Great Hymn?’ js the most inspir- 


ing and beautiful 
hymnal in_ the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
a, edie ae eee! Weg, te tian faith are in- 
last. Look far and find the tran - ger cluded and, in ad- 

The vast - ness - es a - bove thee dition, the oak ‘* 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


Hymns of Social 


Service, 


[ry it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. 
STRENGTH AND STAY 11,10,11,10. 


Anonymous Joun B. Dyxes, 1875 





























those who walk be - side thee down life’s road; H f Ch ° 
stag - gers *neath his sin and his de - spair; ymns 0 ris- 


filled with spir -_ it for - ces, strong and pure. | tian Unity, 


Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


_ Think of being 
| able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
| as to preach it! The 
Tse a eae Social Gospel will 
<eent « & on ith - ful fri i never seem to be 
| | ; truly religious un- 
= SS ESS = til the church be- 
pec | e gins to sing it. 
* 8 & 


Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
And help them bear the bur-den of earth’s ° this hymn: large 
To  heightswhere he may see the world is ir. notes, bold legible 
7 ” watch o - words, and all the 
et = eae = = = . stanzas inside the 

—__—— ——— ' staves. 
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The above hymn is selected from Pri sail ccllection, 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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EDITORIAL 


Chesterton 
Goes to Rome 
K. CHESTERTON’S departure from the fold of 
the Anglican church for the fellowship of Rome 
* will revive once more the talk about England be- 
oming Roman Catholic. A century ago there were less than 
100,000 Roman Catholics in England. At present there 
are not less than 1,500,000. In sixty years thirty-two 
baronets and 417 of the nobility have been converted to the 
Rome” esti- 


Roman faith. Gorman in his “Converts to 


nates that 10,000 converts are made annually. But over 
against these facts must be placed others not less signiti- 
ant. In a century the act of toleration has removed the 
ivil disabilities of Roman Catholics, and no one is now 
While the population of 
[ingland has quadrupled in a century, the population of 
Ireland has declined, there being in England at the presen: 


airaid to declare his true faith. 


‘me probably more than a million Irishmen of the Catho- 

faith. 
French royalists of Catholic faith have come to reside in 
England. The Catholic church has carried on an insistent 
propaganda in England ever since the defection of Cardinal 


During the century a considerable number of 


Newman. Through intermarriage there is also a consider- 
able transfer of membership. But as over against this 
tendency in the direction of Catholicism is the loss to Rome 
through modernistic views. The names of the great mod- 
ernist priests who have left Rome probably equal in sig- 
nificance those who have entered. Chesterton began life 
as an artist. His temper has been dogmatic from the 
beginning. Widely read though he is in philosophy and 
literature, he has prided himself upon his ignorance of 
theological studies. His faith has been a thing of simple 
assertion resting on authority. That one who chooses au- 


thority religion should pass from the high church wing of 


the established church into Rome surprises no one except 
a high churchman. His departure does not represent a 
movement, but rather the quest of a dogmatic mind for the 


most dogmatic of the churches. 


He Being Dead 
Yet Speaketh 
HEN Spurgeon died the editor of a sporting paper 
wrote an appreciation of the great preacher, in the 
course of which he said: “In Spurgeons case one of the 
first circumstances prepossessing the auditor was that he 
had no Sunday voice.” It was the naturalness of his speech, 
Dickens 


that made him so attractive. 


his freedom from the holy whine—what called 
“the Heavenly Father voice” 
One recalls this tribute as one opens a volume of hitherto 
unpublished sermons by Spurgeon, entitled, “Able to the 
Uttermost.” a title so characteristic in its simplicity and 
scripturalness, free from all cleverness and straining for 
«ffect ; and the sermons have the same qualities of clarity, 
solid construction, apt and homely illustration, forthright- 
ness of thought and melting unction, which distinguished 
all his work. Some of the sermons, such as the one on 
“The Day of Atonement,” state the stiffest interpretations 
of tradition theology; but they do so with a spiritual in- 
stinct and a robust common sense which disarms the mod- 
ern thinker, and rebukes a cheap revivalism. During his 
lifetime Spurgeon drew and held the largest congregaticns 
of any preacher in London, and was perhaps the most 
widely read preacher that ever lived. He ought to be re- 
studied by preachers today, as much for the vitality of his 
Christian experience as for the incomparable power ef the 
preacher. Clever, dapper, prettified preaching, dealing 
of this sort of thing 


What the church needs su- 


with odd texts and eccentric themes 
we have enough and to spare. 
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premely today is really great preaching, by men whose 
hearts God has touched, who know how to bring two 
worlds together in the sacrament of the sermon. The world 
waits for the pulpit to tap what the miners call “the stream 
below the bottom.” 


Make Room for 
This New Society 

k. ARMSTRONG SMITH, of the Save the Children 

Fund, of London, has organized a Padlock Society, 
the pledge of which is as follows: “I promise to try my 
utmost never to say an unkind thing about anyone whether 
true or untrue.” To join the society a padlock must be 
unlocked, the promise made in the presence of three wit- 
nesses, and the padlock then locked. To remain a member 
‘he promise must be repeated in the same manner every 
New Year’s day. When the promise is first made the full 
name and address must be sent to Dr. Armstrong Smith, 
Already more 
than a million members have been received into the society. 


Maryland, Lechworth, Herts, England. 


\Vhen one thinks of the mean, snippy, catty, wicked things 
people say about their fellows, and nations say about each 
other—as witness the outburst of Kipling about America— 
there ought to be at least fifteen hundred million members 
f such a society. “It is thoughtless, harmful chatter that 
we want to stop,” said Dr. Smith, and soon the under- 
eround railways of London will be covered with appeals to 
join this “world league of the sealed lips,” as it was aptly 
described by the mayor of Budapest. The aim is simply to 
Search the inmost of the mind. 
Purging all fierce and foul desire, 


And kindling life more pure and kind. 


‘here are no fees, no forms to fill out, no inquiries to 
make—all that is needed is to stop saying naughty, irri- 


tating, petty things about people. 


The Negro is 

Making Good 
\ITH in the negro’s possibilities inspired the men of 
F il war days to approve of emancipation, and later of 
- negro franchise. The developing self-consciousness of 
xce now makes it possible to gather together many 
interesting facts with regard to the progress of the negro, 
C. C. Spaulding, secretary-treasurer of the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance company of Durham, states that the 
resources of twenty-five negro life insurance companies 
rregate twelve million dollars. The negro millionaire has 


d. The press tells the story of Watt Terry, a negro 
kton, Mass., who now owns property in New York 


to be worth $2,300,000. In a recent address at Nor- 


‘ 


folk, Va., he told the assembled negroes that idling around 
pool-rooms and questionable resorts was the thing that 
kept the negro down, and industry was the means to lift 
him up. The negro press has established a respectable 
periodical literature which grows more and more intelli- 
gent and independent. A number of educated negroes now 
share the work of the great professions so that it is pos- 


sible for the black man in a southern city to have practically 
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all his wants cared for by men of his own color. Such 
eminent negroes as Booker T. Washington, Professor 
DuBois, and the poet Paul Lawrence Dunbar give indica. 
tions of the possibilities latent in the black man. The 
Negro at his worst is just as unlovely as the white man at 
his worst. One may well hesitate to say which race may 
descend to the lower depths when it is degraded. The 
trouble in many communities between white and black js 
created by ignorant and immoral representatives of both 
races. Where education and religion exercise their bene- 
ficent sway, there 1s but little race trouble. A wholesome 
racial pride is being cultivated among negroes which will 
go far to eliminate some of the sources of friction between 
the races, for it will remove all desire for racial intermix- 
ture. 


Sermonolatry and 
Empty Churches 


I’ the October number of the Yale Review—which has 
so rapidly won its way to the front rank of great quar- 
terlies—Dr. Francis E. Clark writes a striking article on 
“The Menace of the Sermon.” The reason for the falling 
off in church attendance, he says, “is the worship of the 
sermon instead of the worship of God; it is sermon idol- 
atry which we must chiefly blame for the really deplorable 
condition of many churches.” Oddly enough, we had 
thought the fact just the other way round; but if Dr. 
Clark is right, then the liturgical churches ought to be 
crowded—but they are in no better shape than the rest. 
No doubt the sermon is often too much emphasized, or at 
least the other parts of the service are too much neg- 
iected ; but the sermon is, or should be, a part of the wor- 
ship. All true preaching is sacramental. While there is a 
real point in the article by Dr. Clark, as an explanation of 
the present plight of the church it is wholly inadequate. 
No, the widespread defection from the church is caused by 
ihe plain fact that the new universe in which we live— 
utterly transformed from the thought-world of our fa- 
thers—has not yet been interpreted in terms of Christian 
faith. That is no easy task, but until it is done we may not 
nope to see our churches full of eager worshippers. 


The New Canon 


on Divorce 


HE house of deputies of the Protestant Episcopal 

church of America in its recent triennial convention 
at Portland, ratified and amended the marriage canon, 
which had been previously passed by the house of bishops 
“he canon is drastic, providing that no divorced commu- 
nicant of the Episcopal church may marry again unless 
infidelity to the marriage vow has wrecked the first mar- 
riage, and the person wishing to remarry is innocent of 
wrongdoing. The motive and purpose of such a canon is 
altogether noble, but how can it be enforced? The Roman 
church can enforce such a law, because it holds the power 
of exclusion from the communion table, and, in final re- 
sort, the power of excommunication, which to the faithful 
ineans exclusion from salvation, since there is no alterna- 
tive church, or sect, in which refuge may be found. To be 


Oct 
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sure, the Episcopal church may exclude from the commu- 
nion table, but it knows nothing of excommunication as the 
Roman church understands it. Fortunately, it has no such 
weapon. The result of the Portland canon will be to drive 
ose who think they are justified in seeking divorce, out 
f the church, without reducing the number of divorces 
granted. As a witness of the church in behalf of the sanc- 
uty of marriage, and a protest against divorce, the canon 
vorth while; but it does not solve the question. 


Condemnation of the 
Ku Klux Movement 
HE Federal Council of the Churches has received of 
a a large number of communications from religious 
ies and individuals among its constituent groups urging 
definite pronouncement regarding the Ku K'ux Klan. 
various parts of the country this organization is inter- 
reted in widely different ways—in one locality as anti- 
itholic, in another as anti-Negro, in still others as against 
foreigners, and elsewhere as having still other pur- 
mses. It is within safe bounds to affirm with emphasis 
ta body of men unknown in personnel, usually dis- 
guised, and working under cover of night, though it may 
e animated by constructive and righteous purposes, is 
ure to fall into the dangers and practices of mob rule and 
vnch law when it undertakes to perform the functions of 
government, either executive or judicial, in this furtive 
and irresponsible fashion. The Federal Council has issued 
statesmanlike and 
positive manner that no organization which sets one 


constructive utterance which affirms 
lenomination, race or color against another can be either 
\merican, democratic or ethical in its spirit. There may 
be a passing lure to a certain type of mind in the dramatic 
picturesque character of the organization which appeals 
the untrained imagination as impressive. The results of 
such procedure as is carried on by this organization or 
|| worse of such activities as it is likely to inspire in the 
nds of vicious and lawless men can work only disaster 
e nation at large. A few examples of benevolence 
satriotic behavior go a very short way toward coun- 
ieracting the enormous evils which the Ku Klux organi- 
and methods have already fostered, and are still 

to stimulate. 


“Politics is the Very 

Breath of Religion” 
— words by Dallas Lore Sharp have been taken 
is a text by that admirable journal, “The American 
for its campaign to educate our boys in political 
and tactics through the schools. It is a movement 
deserves the encouragement of citizens of all creeds 
parties. The remedy for the ills of the professional 
teian is for all of us to be professional politicians— 
ean, skillful, fighting politicians—and then the man who 
makes a business of public life will have to run straight, 
er not run far. As matters now stand, only a little more 
than half of our people entitled to vote ever vote on any 
‘Ssue, leaving public affairs in the hands of the boss and 
his henchmen. If every school becomes a miniature po- 
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litical community, in which boys and girls are taught by 
practice the arts of politics and self-government, they will 
not grow up lacking that 
needed to make democracy effective. 


public-mindedness so much 
Lincoln was an adept 
in all the arts of politics, else he had been helpless in face 
of the astute and able Douglas who knew all the tricks of 
the game. High ideals and pious sentiments are not 
enough; we must know how to translate them into results. 
The plan here proposed begins at the beginning ; it is peda- 
yogically sound, and full of promise for a more intelligent 
and capable citizenship. The ancient Greeks had a word 
to describe a man who neglected the duties of citizenship. 


lhey called him an “idiot,” by which they meant “a man 
so self-absorbed that he is of no use to the state’; and one 
knows not how else to describe those who fail in the fun- 
damental obligations of ‘citizens and yet complain of bad 


government. 


Ireland’s 
Outlook 


| T would appear that the deaths of the two outstanding 


leaders of the Irish movement for just and honorable 


treaty relations with England have had a tendency to 
sober somewhat the irrational spirits of the rebellious group 
which belligerently attempted to thwart all amicable under- 
standing. Griffith and Collins were greatly beloved and 
honored by most Irishmen, and the unhappy events which 
finally led to their taking off, the one by sickness induced 
by his excessive labors in behalf of the nation, and the 
other by assassination at the hands of bitter-enders, would 
seem to have brought home to minds capable of discrimi- 
nation the fact that the civil strife perpetuated by the ex 
tremists of the de Valera faction was taking the nation 
rapidly down a blind alley to a renewal of the unhappy 
conditions which prevailed in the dark days of Irish sub- 
jugation. At present there is a calmer atmosphere and 
an apparent desire to avoid those foolish outbursts of par- 
tisanship which would inevitably lead to fresh British re- 
prisals and probably to the reoccupation of Ireland by a 
British army. If the Irish people have the wit to appre- 
ciate the character of the agreement made between theit 
wise leaders and the British government, the future may 


yet be set to reconstructive measures 


City Hall 
Scandals 

HE administration of the city of Chicago seems to 

sink lower and lower in public estimation. The mayor, 
who came into his first term of office with the largest 
majority ever given to an executive of this city, was 
gradually involved in the meshes of a machine which by 
its unscrupulous and avaricious behavior gradually de- 
molished public confidence and made clear the fact that the 
municipality was headed toward a Tammany-like control 
as vicious and selfish as that of the notorious organiza- 
tion in New York City. The machine was so strong at the 
second election period that it carried the mayor and his 
lienchmen into office a second time, but with an astonish- 
ingly reduced majority. During the two years since that 
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event the corrupt character of the city administration has 
become increasingly apparent. The school board situation 
in Chicago is notorious and inexcusable. Its history dur- 
ing the past five years has been one of unparalleled ef- 
trontery and mismanagement. At the present time several 
of the members of the school board, including its recent 
president, are under indictment for gross frauds in con- 
nection with the purchase of school property and supplies. 
The police and fire departments are under serious public 
judgment. Particularly is this the case with the police. 
fhe moral conditions in Chicago were probably never 
worse. Gambling, boot-legging and prostitution are mani- 
festly and almost openly protected by the force. The 
mayor, stung apparently by public criticism, appointed a 
and this official has since 
the 
in ousting the “en- 


clergyman as “law enforcer,” 


his appointment been in open conflict with chief 
of police, a conflict ending at last 
forcer.” 

Public opinion has openly and increasingly expressed its 
disapproval of the city hall management, and every meas- 
ure promoted by the mayor and his administration during 
recent months has been condemned if submitted to the citi- 
zenship of Chicago. This was notably the case in the 
tudicial election. Even a machine-controlled population 
will at last turn to decency and better government when it 
recognizes the enormous cost of a city administration as 
corrupt as that with which Chicago is cursed at the pres- 


ent time. 


Repentance and Hope 


ELIGIOUS leadership has a double responsibility 


to men. It must discover the beauties and nobilities 

of life amid its commonplaces and it must reveal 
the miquities of men underneath their respectabilities. A 
true gospel will, at the same time, encourage men to hope 
and persuade them to repent. To preach such a twofold 
lessage is not an easy task. The mood of the prophet 
and the temper of the day in which he lives may easily 
disturb the balance of the two elements of a whole gospel. 
The Hebrew prophets had a happy faculty for fulfilling 
both responsibilities by preaching repentance in eras of 
complacency and proclaiming hope in the day of despair 
when their gloomy prophecies of judgment had reached 
fuliliment. Their policy of tempering the wind to the 
shorn sheep has a justification in pedagogical principles 
and was strangely vindicated by historical facts. Yet any 
average age is in need of both messages. The burdens of 
life are heavy and its purposes none too obvious so that 
men need a religion which will justify the ways of God to 
men by discovering to their dim sight the immensities of 
a spiritual life that make the sorrows and drudgeries of 
the day not worthy Sut their 
need of a gospel of repentance is just as urgent. 


to be compared to them. 
They 
hay - . thc : : ’ : ~ 
have as much dithculty in plumbing the depths of sin as 
in measuring the heights of spiritual possibilities and are 
tempted Their 
conscience is readily habituated to traditional vices and 


as easily to complacency as to despair. 


only the keenest moral insight will help them to become 
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conscious of those human shortcomings that have the sanc- 
tion of social usage. 

Unfortunately the modern pulpit does not seem to meas- 
ure up to this double responsibility. In an age of special- 
ization, it, too, has specialized and on the whole preferred 
It preaches hope 
and joy and leaves the fault-finding to the secularists. | 


the more amiable to the sterner duty. 


sustains man’s confidence in the faith that he has been 
made but a little lower than the angels and reassures him 
so emphatically on the possibility of redemption that jt 
tempts him to a premature sense of security, before he has 
rid himself of those passions and prejudices that caused 
the shame of modern civilization and threaten even more 
disaster. Meanwhile the liberal press, and modern litera- 
ture in general, have developed such a keen insight into the 
depravities of modern life, as evidenced in both its inter- 
national and industrial relationships, that it has often been 
driven to an attitude of despair, wondering whether the 
sins of men were not too great to be forgiven—or over- 
come. There is a strange contrast between the realism, of 
modern literature and the prevailing romanticism of the 
pulpit. 

Quite generally the pulpit still speaks of the war in 
terms of a democratic crusade and frequently challenges 
the popular attitude of disillusionment concerning it. It 
entertains the more realistic interpretations of the conflict 
given by such men as Sherwood Eddy in an attitude of 
mingled surprise and incredulity and enlarges upon the 
possibilities of every favorable incident in the world situ- 
ation with more optimism than caution. One suspects 
that its passionate espousal of the League of Nations, in 
which many liberals have lost faith, may be partially dic- 
tated by its unwillingness to admit the defeat of those 
moral aims of the war which justified its participation in it. 
This conclusion may be too cynical but it is not too much 
to say that the church has, on the whole, an inadequate 
understanding of the shams of modern nationalism and is 
casily taken in by the unctuous phrases of diplomatists that 
are calculated to hide the passions of greed and vengeance 
which still too strongly motivate the policy of nations. 
The task of revealing these is left almost solely to the 
liberal press and the few thinkers whose vision is un- 
clouded by the romantic interpretations of war which were 
so popular and so necessary while the conflict was in prog- 
ress, 

During the war the same contrast between the realism 
of secularists and the romanticism of the church was evi- 
the conflict on the 
battlefields recorded by close observers. 


dent in the more intimate glimpses of 
The religious 
workers in the army who recorded their impressions for 
the folks at home generally gave themselves to the laud- 
able effort of revealing those glimpses of beauty and no- 
bility which the battlefield nurtures and discovers and 
which slightly relieve the horrible picture of its cruelties 
inhumanities. 


and They wrote of the “star dust in the 


dugouts” and of the “huts in hell.” The more unlovely 
facts of the war were more adequately described by such 
cruel realists as Barbusse and Latzko and more recently 


by Phillip Gibbs, a belated convert to realism. The reli- 
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gious mind seemed to turn instinctively to the task of hid- 
ing man’s shame behind the rags of his redeeming virtues 
.o that faith in his higher destiny might not be completely 
iestroyed. The realists had no such faith to maintain. 
Sometimes they were influenced by the very opposite ani- 
mus and took delight in presenting man in all the impo- 
tence of his clay and the cruelty of his untamed instincts. 
fhe contrast is equally obvious in the analysis of mod- 
ern industrial civilization. Carl Sandburg and many of his 
colleagues of modern verse have a profounder knowledge 
f the cruelties and inhumanities practiced under the cover 
accepted industrial relationships and social standards 
than the average pulpit. The fierce young intellectualists 
collaborated on “Civilization in the United States,” 
ugh their attitude is too superior and pharisaic to de- 
serve praise, have been more uncompromising in condemn- 
« the real in the light of the ideal than most prophets 
hose duty it is to convict men of their sins. The church 
: not lacking in prophets who preach repentance’ as the 
hope of salvation but the sins they see are generally 
bvious derelictions from accepted standards rather 
the iniquities hidden in the standards themselves. 
lack the equipment to analyze the complex and intri- 

ve relationships of modern industrial and commercial 
which so many unchristian attitudes are hid and so 
unrighteous motives are operative. We have come 

lar way from the day when theologians were the chief 
rotagonists of the doctrine of the total depravity of man. 
st of them now have an easy faith in mankind that “be- 


1 


eveth all things,” accepting the pronouncement of states- 


at their own evaluation and having complete confi- 
nce in the Christian and benevolent intention of captains 
industry who are willing to subscribe large sums to 
issionary and benevolent enterprises but are not so will- 
to abrogate any of their special privileges in the inter- 
t of a more democratic and Christian organization of the 


lustrial order. 


t must be admitted that the motive of modern realists 
always to elicit emotions of contrition. Quite fre- 
ently they have the opposite intention of discounting 
mventions and ideals as hypocrisies, in the interest of a 
expression of man’s more immediate instincts and 

res. Thus many of our contemporary novelists seem 
leight in taking a page from Freudian psychology and 
the subconscious where the 


ging about the slime of 


nants of man’s most primitive passions and instincts 

nbedded, so that they may present these to our horri- 
| gaze and make sport of the responsibilities that repre- 
t the achievements of man’s slow ascent to civilization. 


lern realism is often frankly sensual and brutally 


, 
-} 
al 


© pulpit has the right and the duty to oppose these 
lencies and to insist that our ideals are as authoritative 
ur mstincts and that the morality to which man at least 
attained through centuries of experience is not all 
ypocrisy, whatever the tumultuous passions that seethe 
seneath its conventions. The love and appreciation that 
‘ee man’s ideals are as necessary to an adequate under- 
standing of human nature as the cool psychological analy- 
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sis that reveals his lower instincts. But a spiritual inter- 
pretation of life is convincing only if its exponents are 
able to insist upon it after having plumbed the depths of 
man’s depravity; and it has value for the moral life only 
if it reacts with uncompromising vigor against all moral 
traditions and social usages that are incompatible with it. 
We need prophets who know all about man and yet be- 
lieve in him, whose faith in his destiny as a son of God 
has been won without ignorance of his real crimes and 
sins and can be maintained without wilfully obscuring his 
shortcomings. Like Jesus they must hate sin while loving 
the sinner; and like Jesus they must be able to apprehend 


sin in the respectable conventions and traditions of society 


no less than in individual departure from them. 


Allah, the Allies and America 


N the tangled skein of events in the Levant, the echoes 

of which are reaching us through the despatches, one 

thing stands out with startling and appalling distinct- 
ness, and that is the catastrophe that has befallen the city 
of Smyrna, one of the Seven Cities of the Apocalypse, the 
home and burial place of Polycarp, and in modern times 
the chief commercial center of Asia Minor with a popu- 
lation of half a million. The tragedy of its practical anni- 
hilation has come so suddenly and unexpectedly that civi- 
lization is stunned for the moment, and even the most lurid 
uccounts give but inadequate impressions of the disaster 
that has overtaken an entire population. A teeming me 
tropolis, with a modern and spacious sea front, a harbor 
thronged with the commerce of the world, and a great cos- 
mopolitan citizenship, has been wiped from the face of 
the earth, and only blackened and bloody ruins mark the 
spot where most of the near east came first and last to 
traffic. A noble ministry of missionary and educational 
character under American auspices has been obliterated, 
and the men and women who for years have labored to 
bring it to efficiency have been dispersed to places of safety 

The first summons to the world is for immediate relief 
to the scores of thousands of victims of this unspeakable 
outburst of savage race hatred. With the exception of the 
Turkish quarter, the entire city has poured forth its home- 
less and hunted inhabitants, falling in their flight under 
the weapons of massacre, finding death amid the blazing 
streets where they had lived, or huddled in terrified and 
‘amishing crowds along the water front begging with 
frantic entreaty for any means of escape from the twin 
Notable 
been rendered by the few ships of the American and other 


terrors of murder and starvation. service has 
navies in those waters, and the refugees have been con- 
veyed as fast as possible to temporary points of safety. 
But a new and most distressing problem now confronts 
Christendom—the relief of these hundreds of thousands of 
sufferers from this latest and most harrowing of world 
fatalities. 

Under the conditions of confusion and poverty now pre- 
vailing throughout a large portion of Europe, it is evident 
that the chief aid in this crisis must come from the United 
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States. It is highly fortunate that our relief agencies were 
prepared to render prompt and efficient help. The Red 
Cross made an immediate contribution of $50,000 from its 
funds. This was a small amount in the emergency, but was 
of service. The Near East Relief opportunely had a large 
supply of food and clothing in Constantinople, a part of its 
This 


was promptly used for the care of the refugees, and is 


yathered material for Armenian and Syrian relief. 


being dispensed in Smyrna and other points where the vic- 
tims of the tragedy have found partial aid. But vastly 
more is required to meet the pressing need, and there must 
be quick response trom all people of good will. Meetings 
are being held throughout the nation for the gathering of 
funds. The Near East Relief is doing its utmost to serve 
adequately as a distributor of supplies thus provided. The 
Federal Counci!] of the Churches, under whose auspices 


held last New York 


elsewhere, has named a day of prayer, and is undertaking 


mass meetings were week in and 
to forward all funds received for this purpose, a general 
committee representing all the relief agencies having been 
organized at its suggestion to act in the emergency. There 
is the greatest demand for instant and generous participa- 
tion in this ministry of supply. Never was the call more 
insistent, and probably for a long time to come this addi- 
tional burden will be laid upon the sympathies and gen- 
erosity of those who are sensitive to the tragic needs of 
humanity. 

But it is not enough to discern the enormity of an event 
of this sort, and attempt to meet in a fitting manner the 
emergency. It is essential that there should be a just ap- 
praisal of the causes of such a breakdown of civilization. 
It is sufhciently tragic when an erupting volcano, an earth- 
quake or a tidal wave destroys an entire population. But 
n this instance something far more terrible has happened. 
\ city, ancient and honored, has been destroyed by the 
mad passions of men aroused against even the weak and 
he release of long smoldering fires of racial 
And all this in the 
very days when most is being said about world peace and 


helpless by t 
antagonism and religious fanaticism. 
the ideals of brotherhood. The causes of this tremendous 


debacle of civilization are not all apparent, but some of 
them are too evident to be missed. 

There are ancient grudges between Turkey and Greece 
which have had no adjustment through centuries. From 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, on whose walls, built 
by the first of the Constantines, the last of the imperial 
name stood to look with terror upon the advance of Mo- 
hammed Il and his Turkish host, Greece has felt the sting 
of that medieval defeat, and the hope that some day the 

ty on the Bosphorus might come back to European con- 


trol. 


particularly in the light of the atrocities which Turks have 


In this hope all the western nations have shared, 
perpetrated upon Armenians and other defenseless groups 
during the past two centuries. The alliance of Turkey with 
(sermany in the world war deepened this resentment, and 
one of the assured results of the peace concluded at Ver- 
sailles was the expulsion of Turkey from Europe, the re- 
moval of its government from Constantinople, and the 
internationalization of the great waterway that flows past 
its door. 
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Turkey was prepared to accept this decision. It was 
willing to submit to all the conditions of the allied victory. 
It faced the necessity of providing the Armenians with an 
area that might be regarded as their undistarbed home. 
and was reluctantly about to take its place as a second-rate 
power of hither-Asia, with its capital at Brusa or Koniah. 

Sut since that time a gradual disintegratiom of these 
allied forces has taken place. There has beem an almost 
unconscious withdrawal from the ideals and achievements 
of the war to the narrower zones of national self-interest. 
‘there has been little moral leadership in the alfance, ¢s- 
pecially since the United States withdrew. Gpeat Britain 
has been nervous over the attitude of her Mosheae subjects 
‘n India and Egypt, who are closely joined im faith to the 
Turks. Under the spell of this timidity she has modified 
her attitude toward Turkey, and been far less im the mood 
tor strict enforcement of the conditions of the treaty, 
France was too much concerned to safeguard ker Russian 
ioans of former years to give much heed to Barkish af- 
fairs, beyond the hope of securing a mandate over northern 
Syria. Italy, after a war with Turkey seven years ago, 
which had less than a shadow of justification, was in no 
mood to take up an attitude of antagonism, having com- 
posed her differences with the Ottoman goveramtent. And 
so the Turk was left to renew his ancient practice of set- 
ting one enemy over against another, an art that Abdul 
Hamid II brought to perfection. And in the meantime 
le mastered the military lessons taught him by the Ger- 
mans under von der Goltz and quietly gathered an army, 
unobserved under the 


Europe. 


and yet very eyes of distracted 

And why was Europe in this distracted condition? Many 
causes contributed. But one of the most outstanding of 
them all was the withdrawal of American participation and 
sympathy after the unhappy days of the peace treaty and 
Neither of 
tilese arrangements was satisfactory to the American con- 


the organization of the league of nations. 
science. The treaty was a shameless betrayal of virtually 
every one of the fourteen points which the allies had prom- 
ised Germany should be the basis of the armistice. The 
American people could not become a party to it, even 
though their President found himself driven to give it 
his approval. The league had its own inherent faults, bu: 
Its chief fault, and at the time its 
fact that it 
approved without approving the 


these were negligible 


insurmountable fault, was the could not be 


treaty 
which by a strange caprice of fate the President had al- 


nefarious with 


lowed it to be tied up. Many and various were the mo- 
tives which actuated this group and that, in congress and 
in the ranks of private citizenship, to oppose participation 
in the league of nations, but there was one motive ade- 
quate and righteous which justified our negative decision. 
That was the moral recoil from the immoral obligations 
But 
It is not wholly without its aspect of 


involved in participation in the treaty of Versailles. 
the past is past. 
honor despite the partisanship and stubbornness which 
Yet what the 
technicalities of treaty ratification would not then allow, 
providential events are making possible. The treaty 1s 


t 
breaking down by its own inherent injustice. The league 


actuated legislators and leaders at the time. 
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‘s slowly but surely being separated from the matrix of 
imperialistic barter and intrigue in which it was first con- 
Events seem to be organizing themselves so as 
) confront the American people with the league of na- 
sions unencumbered by the treaty of Versailles. Without 
question the very near future will witness an American 


ceived. 


election in which the issue will be participation in world 
aiiairs through the only world organization in existence 
‘or that purpose. What America’s answer will be can 
ardly be a matter of doubt. 

Slowly but inevitably the thoughtful portion of the 
nation is coming to understand that our withdrawal from 
participation in the reconstruction of the world at the 
very moment when we were most needed, while morally 
nevitable in view of the sordid fabric of injustice and 
alsehood of which the treaty was made, was tragical be- 
ond expression. Yet America cannot shake off the sense 
that every obligation of friendship and good will toward 
1 associates in the war pledged us to see the great enter- 
orise to its completion. 

ltis not strange that with no help from this country in 
the projection of a strong, incisive and conciliatory pro- 
ram for the near east, the old animosities among the allies 
ave gradually reappeared, and the foes of civilization have 
taken the opportunity to regain their lost estate. When 
the United States entered the war, Turkey abandoned at 
nce the policy of persecution of the Armenians, knowing 

it was not safe to provoke 
American 


the resentment of an 
With the 


\merica from European affairs, those massacres were re- 


jroused sentiment. 


withdrawal of 
ned, and have continued to this hour. Had her right- 
‘ul place been made for America in the counsels of the 
nations it is not too much to insist that every one of the 
onditions agreed to at the end of the year would have 
heen attained—the permanent retirement of the Turk from 
Europe, the securing to the Armenians of an assured 
meland, the internationalization of Constantinople, and 
1) measure of order which would have prevented the total 
mismanagement of Greek affairs. 
ed to this needless and 


That misadventure has 
inexcusable renewal of ancient 
ireco-T urkish animosities, with the resulting destruction 
| Smyrna and the vast augmentation of starving popu 
ations for which Christendom must become responsible. 
\or was it necessary that this should have involved Ameri- 

1 either in war or vast financial outlay. The knowledge 
that this nation was concerned in the outcome, and disap- 
roved of policies and programs projected in the interest 
| the old imperialisms of selfishness and oppression, would 
go far to give strength to the forces of progress struggling 
© courageously and often at such disadvantage in the old 
orld for the era of peace and recovery for which all 
nations long. 

What is needed now is that Europe shall completely dis- 
Catangle the league of nations from the treaty of Versailles, 
nd give America an unobstructed view of her international 
bligation. The conscience of the nation is not dead. The 
bligations of friendship and moral assistance are too 
mperious to be continuously displaced by galvanized po- 
litical zeal over tariff schedules 
hudgets. 


and river and harbor 
For this reason the first obligation of our citi- 
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zenship is the immediate relief of the homeless and starv- 


ing, by generous contributions through the approved 
agencies of assistance; and second, the stimulation of the 
growing sentiment in behalf of a national policy that shall 
recognize our international obligations, and restore to us 
the moral leadership which by our own and Europe’s 


footlessness and perfidy has been all but lost. 


The Paste and the Ink 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE upon a time there was an Editor who had 
upon his table a Paste Bottle and an Ink Bottle. 
And with these twain he edited. 

And one day I went to see him, and I found him in 
Great Perplexity. 

And I said, Heavy rests the cares of him who must 
guide the thought of a Vast Multitude of Readers. 

And he said, Forget it. The care that resteth heavy 
upon me is this, that I have stuck my Pen so often into 
the Paste and have thrust my Brush so often into the Ink, 
| have forgotten which is the Paste Bottle and which is 
the Ink Bottle. 

And he lamented with great lamentation. 

And he said, I would fain write a Great Editorial, and 
settle a Number of the Questions that Vex the Nation; 
but I have forgotten which is my Paste and which is mine 
Ink. 

And | said, Thou art not so unlike other men as thou 
dost suppose. From the man in the Restaurant who useth 
his Knife where he should use his Fork, to the fond 
mother who useth Sugar Plums where she should use a 
Shingle, and on up to the men who handle the destinies 
1 have 
read Presidential Messages which knew not whether to 


of Nations, there is similar confusion of thought. 


dip in the Ink or the Glue, and have heard sermons which 
kept Sticking To It when they should have dipped the 
Pen in Ink and written, Amen. 

Now this I considered, that Ink is a Good Thing, and 
Paste is a Good Thing, and the world is more or less full 
of a Number of Good Things; but that fact insureth no! 
that any man shall always know which to use at a Given 
Time. 

\nd I remembered that a Sage of the 
said that there is a time for everything; 
modern times hath that Time 
good uncouth; and a great thinker hath 
hath its own Statute of Limitations, and 
cometh a Lie. 


Olden time had 
and a Sage in 
maketh ancient 
said that Truth 
if not used be- 


declared 


So I say unto the sons of men, Consider it not enough 
that thou hast Virtue and Truth and other Good Machin- 


ery. It is necessary that one learn Rightly to Divide the 
Word of Truth. And this law I lay down to him, who 
would think clearly and proceed with assurance: 

Keep thy Pen out of the Paste Pot and thy Brush out 
of the Ink Bottle. 





“These Incompetent Modern Parents” 
By Fred Smith 


T last the children are in bed and asleep. The long 
day with its multitude of little duties is past. And 
as I sit “alone with my thoughts” I find myself 

recalling that in the more Puritanical days of America one 
of our own poets had written exquisitely concerning “The 
Children’s Hour.” It is not often now that I have time 
to turn the pages of the poets, but the mood being upon 
me, I obeyed the impulse and turned to the old familiar 
lines: 
Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the children’s hour. 
And as | 


that “Time 


the book to the shelf I thought how 
ancient good uncouth, lest one good 


returned 
makes 
custom should corrupt the world,” for the children of this 
day and generation know no hour that is called “The Chil- 
For them 
for them we rear our 


dren’s Hour.” For this is the Children’s Age. 
we build our schools and colleges ; 
libraries and gymnasiums. Academical professors find no 
more fruitful line of study in these days than in the broad 
areas of the life of the child. Then, having garnered far 
and wide in the field of life, they give to the world in lec- 
ture and in literature knowledge in the form of wisdom. 
For we parents are a much advised folk in these days. The 
“The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world” is still made to do duty 


destiny of the world is in our hands. 
m occasion. Therefore is the degeneracy of the present 
age charged to our account. We are ever being reminded 
of the multitude of our transgressions. Our shortcomings 
And 


This is the 


are manifest to all. The indictment is tremendous. 
the conclusion is that we are incompetent. 


gravamen of the charge that is brought against us. 


INCOMPETENCE UNAVOIDABLI 


Being somewhat of an interested party myself in this 
matter and being rather jealous of the good name of mod- 
ern parents it has occurred to me that before we be judged 
guilty of the sin of incompetence it may be well to consider 
if our incompetence is a sin with which guilt should be as- 


But, 


lest it be thought that in so speaking I have said the last 


sociated. For incompetent we most certainly are. 
word that needs to be said, I hasten to add that, in my 
judgment, the incompetence of the modern parent is a 
happenstance and not a sin. It is a fact that is born of 
necessity. So far as the modern parent is concerned it 
can be said that “necessity is the mother of incompetence.” 
That is to say, things being as they are, and, it has to be 
added, our parents being as they were, the incompetence 
of the modern parent is something that could not be avoid- 
ed. A fortuitous (or unfortuitous) concourse of circum- 
stances, according to one’s viewpoint, made this incompe- 
And what is inevitable, by 
That is to say, we are re- 
lieved of the onerous duty of disproving that we are crim- 
inals. We acknowledge our incompetence as a fact but 
not as a sin. 


tence an inevitable necessity. 
that same token, is not a sin. 


The explanation of this subtle distinction is of vital 
value in the justification of the modern parent. The dif- 
ference between the two is simply the difference between 
the pragmatist and the Puritan. Observation leads to the 
conclusion that in the eyes of the latter the modern parent 
is a failure, but in the mind of the former judgment is sys- 
pended. The Puritan judges against a background; the 
pragmatist thinks in terms of the future. They who are 
puritanically inclined find in us parents incompetence that 
brings with it an entail of guilt, but they who are pragmat- 
ically influenced see in us the evidence of that incompe- 
tence which one of our own poets has defined as “high 
failure.” Which is to say, our incompetence may even be 
found to savor of virtue. It makes a world of difference 
as to one’s judgments as to whether that person evaluates 
the issues of life, which in this case, is the fact of parent- 
hood, in terms of pramatism or of Puritanism. 


BASIS OF EDUCATION SHIFTED 


It is therefore of no little significance to notice that it 
is within the past generation that the basis of the education 
of our children has been shifted from the theological basis 
to the psychological. What this means to the modern par- 
ent is a study that would take us far afield. In this article 
we have only space to touch upon the main consequences. 
This is probably the root cause why the children of our 
day are so “different” from the children of the past. We 
all are the children of our age as well as of our parents. 
And to change the philosophical background of an age is 
to produce a different people. The generation that sat at 
the feet of Cotton Mather we expect to have been different 
trom the generation which in our time has gone to school 
with Professor William James. 

We have been born into 
The Puritan and the prag- 
To the Puritan, which his 
theological outlook, the child is a child of Adam, bearing 
in his own body the curse of the race, and the fact of 
original sin. Truly Puritan was the method of Susanna 
Wesley in “breaking” the will of her children. The child 


This then is our circumstance. 


a day “where two seas meet 


matist contend for mastery. 


had to be saved though it smart unmercifully for it. The 
end of the ferule was a good pointer to the paths of virtue. 


Divinity and discipline met and kissed each other. Rigid 
discipline was counted the same as righteous education. 
The Puritan was mightily concerned to mold his children 
They were called to be 
saints. They were to be the salt of the earth. But there 
came a day when the salt had lost its savor. Concerned 
in little particularities it lost sight of great principles. The 
children who were to be the salt of the earth suffered 2 
transmutation into something strange in that they became 
“vinegar” of the earth. They acidified, and called it 
edifying. And, to make a long story short, a generation 
that knew not the Puritan arose. And that is our genera- 
tion. This is the reason why they of a Puritanical lineage 
declare truly that they never “saw the likes” of this amaz- 


according to his heart’s desire. 


the 
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ing generation of which we are the parents. Neither did 
we But being pragmatical we are suspending our judg- 
ment concerning it for the present. We have struck a 
trial balance, and have found the results in some particulars 
disappointing, but on the whole, not discouraging. 


PURITANISM OUTGROWN 

This much is at least clear to us, namely, we have out- 
grown the weakness of Puritanism, though, it must also 
he added, we have failed to incorporate into our system of 
education, its strength. By this I mean that the modern 
arent no longer looks upon his child “as born in sin and 
conceived in iniquity.” We have too great a regard for the 
facts and our mothers to be blind to the first or to slander 
We come to the child seeing there the most 
wonderful and delicate mechanism that has been made in 
creation. Into our hands it has been given for our keeping. 
it is “a bundle of life” built up of passions, emotions, and 
Ours it is to mold or mar. We have to bend 
the developing will, not break it. The bending process has 
not always been a success, as many of our critics remind 
us. But neither was the breaking process of the Puritan 
as ex-President Eliot recently pointed out. 


the second. 


instincts. 


The modern 
parent, however, is never guilty of thinking of his children 
as “children of the devil.” 

On the other hand it should be acknowledged that this 
same modern parent often fails to incorporate into his edu- 
ation of the child the strength of Puritanism. We parents 
are concerned so much with the question of methods that 
we often overlook the fact of motives. We give facts but 
lo not impart principles. Our own morality is so fluid 
Nay, if the truth 
be told, I fear that most of us are more concerned in seeing 
that our children become successes than we are in their 
becoming saints. We have reacted so far from the Puritan 
ideal as to almost work our own undoing. 


that it never crystallizes in our children. 


WEAK SENSE OF DISCIPLINE 

Perhaps nowhere are we so weak as in our sense of dis- 
ipline. We have been afraid to prune. We have thought 
of the “rights” of the child when we should have been en- 
forcing our morality. Said an intelligent father to me: 
lt is not for me to implant my creed into my child; she 
will be able to do that for herself in youth. We have hesi- 
tated to direct, while much more have we hesitated to dis- 
ipline. We have allowed the crop of wild oats to be sown 
lest by any mischance in the prevention of the sowing 
thereof we should be destroying a possible rose-garden. 
To quote the words of Katherine Kennedy: “Does Bobby 
drag mud into the house and slam doors as he goes: he is 
but manifesting the initiative and force of a future path- 
inder. Does Marion quarrel with regrettable readiness: 
is it not a sign of the artistic temperament? Such crops 
if thistles are patiently endured by parents in the hope of 
a profitable harvest.” This is one reason (though by no 
means the chief one) for the present “carnival of crime.” 
And in so far as this is true of the modern parent there is 
attached to his incompetence a sense of guilt. In this case 
incompetence is hesitation’s child. 

To damn the modern parent for this not altogether un- 
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justifiable hesitation would be to pervert justice. Time is 
the great avenger if we will but wait. Parents will learn 
by experience. And, here is a fact that is often overlooked 
by our condemners, in many of our modern situations, we 
have no precedent to fall back upon. Civilization has been 
transformed within the past generation. Eight of the 
world’s greatest discoveries have come to us within the 
past century. The good fortune of our fathers when 
“justice broadened down from precedent to precedent” is 
not ours. We face new conditions; our windows open up 
to new horizons. They who glibly say that “history repeats 
itself” are either not acquainted with history or else they 
do not sense the newness of modern life. Our age is 
epochal. We, as parents, find it hard to adjust ourselves 
to the new knowledge. And our lack of adjustment bears 
bitter fruit in our children. 
of discipline. 


Hence our unfortunate lack 
The Dotoressa Montessori has a word of 
wisdom here which I cannot forbear quoting in this con- 
nection. In recommending her method of discipline to 
American readers she says: “When the teachers were 
weary of my observations, they began to allow the chil- 
dren to do whatever they pleased. Then I had to 


intervene to show with what absolute rigor it is necessary 


to hinder and, little by little, suppress all those things that 
we must not do, so that the child may come to discern 
clearly between good and evil.” That is to say, we modern 
parents can well afford to pay more thought to motivation, 
for education has to do with morals as well as methods. 
Thus far we can all afford to be Puritans, but let us be 


Puritans in a pragmatical way. 


KNOWLEDGE IS NOT WISDOM 

This, then, is the chief reason of our incompetence in our 
day, that knowledge has run ahead of wisdom. We have 
accumulated facts, but we have not deepened our faith. 
Our Christianity has not kept pace with our civilization. 
And the difference between these things is largely the 
measure of our incompetence as parents. For those who 
are wise this state of affairs will not present itself as a 
basis for pessimism but rather as a problem for solution. 
Recognizing our present incompetence as parents does not 
mean that we have to return to the puritanical conception 
of the home. This is impossible. One reason why we 
have not advanced more than we have in this matter is 
that we have retained too long the thought forms of Puri- 
tanism when the power had gone from them. A theocratic 
sheriffed civilization made possible the Puritan home, but 
an automobile skyscraper civilization, where time and space 
are largely annihilated, calls for a new adjustment of par- 
ental relationships, on the one hand, to the children, and, 
on the other to the state. 

With regard to the first matter, wise parents will see to 
it that there is one thing that they will not do, namely, 
they will not readily capitulate to their children. Author- 
ity in the last analysis rests with the parent, though the 
ultimate judgment belongs to the child. Because our chil- 
dren have a superficial knowledge of facts is no reason 
why parents should give to their children the reins of 
power. Too many parents have a fictitious reverence for 


“book” learning. Wise parents do not forget that knowl- 
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edge is not wisdom, and will govern themselves accord- 
ingly. What is needed is that the spirit of cameraderie 
shall be fostered in the home life, so that parent and child 
shall come to live more nearly in a common world. In 
this sense the time is ripe for the reconstruction of the 
meaning of the home. 


HOME LIFE CHANGING 


It would be easy here to follow the line of least re- 
sistance and through “the mouthing of words” become 
eloquent as to the value of home life a la Puritan. We 
have already seen, however, that this would be no solution 
of the complex problem which now faces us as to the place 
and function of the parent in our changed civilization. 
Our children are our children and yet they are not our 
children. In a way that was not true for the children of 
the past the horizon of their life is not bounded by the four 
walls which we call home. When they are early taken by 
the state into the school it does not take very long before 
the average parent becomes conscious that the curriculum 
of today is not what it was in the days of his youth. As 
the years pass by the hours outside the school schedule are 
more and more trespassed upon by school activities. Two 
to four evenings per week is no uncommon experience. 
Society grows more and more, the parent becomes less and 
less. We are not here evaluating this tendency of modern 
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times, we are merely taking note of its consequence for 
the modern parents. Our children live not with us but 
in society. Robert Burns would hardly be able now tp 
write anything analogous to The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

Were parents not so crassly conservative they would see 
that the significance of this trend of the times for them js 
a readjusting of responsibilities. Society now takes over 
from us many duties that were once thought of as belong- 
ing solely to the parent. That is to say, while our duties 
as parents decrease, those appertaining to citizenship in- 
crease. The home of our children is increasingly the com- 
munity. To be a good parent one must be an interested 
citizen. It is not enough that we be merely good, we must 
also be active. Herein lies another reason explanatory of 
the incompetence of many modern parents. They have not 
yet caught up with the new obligations that have come 
upon parents through the development of civilization. 

For these many reasons we acknowledge but do not be- 
wail our incompetence. We are incompetent as were all 
our fathers before us. The perfect generation of parents 
has not yet been born. Parents who are greatly conscious 
of their competence are rather apt to produce incompetent 
children. They are wise who realize that perfection is not 
in them nor in their children. The hope of this generation 
of parents lies in the one fact that it is conscious that it 
does not know it all. 


A Letter to Alexander Campbell 


By Edward Scribner Ames 


and there would now be on this spot a residence or a 
fraternity house. 


Y dear Mr. Campbell : 
| sat a long time looking at your name after I 
had written it here at the beginning of my letter. 
\ kind of strange feeling came over me as I realized that 
I had addressed you. The simple act of beginning a letter 
to you brought you nearer. Your picture is before me. 
Your last letter is on my desk. Your words and deeds 
have been before me all my life. They have influenced me 
in some ways more than those of any other man. Yet 
you died years before | was born, It is not difficult on 
Sundays to feel that vou are here beside me in my little 
chapel. I know that in the same way you are also in ten 
thousand other chapels and churches today. It is strange 
that we seldom stop to think that because of you this very 
building was built. Because of you it is open today. Be- 
cause of you the Lord’s Supper has been observed, in 
spite of the fact that it was observed last Sunday and the 
Sunday before that. 


here every Sunday, simply and naturally, as a beautiful 


And because of you, it is observed 


and voluntary reminder of Jesus Christ. And because of 
you it is a communion service in which any person may 
participate whether he belongs to this church or to any 
other church or to no church at all. In a very real sense 
all that is thought and done here is on account of you for 
if you had not been instrumental in creating this religious 
body which you wanted to be known as the Disciples of 
Christ this land would have been bought by some one else 


A church of some other faith might be 
here but not this congregation or this preacher or this at- 
mosphere. I cannot throw off the spell of this undeniable 
fact that though you have been dead for six and fifty years 
yet you are a living power among us. In very definite and 
vital ways you affect our thought and speech and wor- 
ship. As I think of it 1 wonder whether you may not be 
consciously present with us though we may not see or 
hear you. 


STILL HUMAN IN HEAVEN 


You know we mortals have many conjectures about our 
friends who have left us. Some think they have no knowl- 
edge of us because the suffering and evil of this world 
would disturb the peace and joy of heaven. But others 
like to think that good souls, like the angels themselves, 
look down from the celestial battlements and try to cheer 
us on the upward way. There is something very comfort- 
ing and inspiring in this thought that people are still quite 
human after they die and that they do not forget us. I 
could scarcely imagine a man like you being so absorbed 
in any other world as never to think of the interests he 
had here. After working all your life to forward a great 
cause you must want to know how it fares. I can believe 
you go every morning to the great gate of heaven to in- 
quire of the arriving pilgrims the news of the religious 
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movement you did so much to develop. Those must have 
been days of heightened bliss even in paradise when some 
President of the United States, or speaker of the house of 
representatives, OF justice of the supreme court, or great 
captain of industry, or scientist or distinguished man of 
letters, looked about upon the dazzling sights and sought 
vou out among all the throngs to tell you how your in- 
terpretations of divine things had helped him heavenward. 
Or, were you more moved by the multitudes of souls who 
ad no fame or high honor on the earth but came to tell 
vou of their gratitude ¢ 
vears of earth were counted off to see increasing num- 


You must have rejoiced as the 


ers entering heaven from the churches you had helped to 
yild. From ten thousand churches with a million mem- 
vers many thousands must greet you every year. And if 
men can feel pride in heaven you may have a justifiable 
ride in seeing your movement take its place as the fifth 
size of all protestant bodies, although the youngest of 
And it must be gratifying to reflect that it is the 
largest religious body which had its origin in America. 


TOWERS OF VISION 
But do you never hear any but the pleasantest things 
n that fair shore? How do you get on with the Catholic 
, and the Methodist Bishops and the Presbyterian 
editors? Perhaps it is a part of the marvel of getting into 
weaven that you are then able to see everything in a larger 
and truer way, just as boys who have grown to be men 
may sit together and look back upon their childish quar- 
res with perfect good nature. Or maybe you are taken 
forward in the course of human history by some wonder- 
i] “time machine,” where you are able to see how the 
ld controversies have been overcome and the bitterness 
i sectarian rivalry forgotten. I am expecting, too, that 
there may be towers, or mountains of vision, or some kind 
{ exercise which will enable mortals to gain more bal- 
need and better proportioned ideas of the relative impor- 
nce of things in religion. Sometimes, in our human 
indness and devotion to good causes we become occupied 
We tithe mint, 
mse, and cummin and neglect the weightier matters of 
udgment, mercy and faith. 


ait} 


little things and miss the big ones. 


But there are a number of things which you did get 


nto the proper perspective. One was your insistence that 
n the development of religious movements men cften give 
much honor to their human leaders that they obscure 


fact of Christ himself. It was a wise precaution on 
ur part to insist that your name should not be identified 


i the churches you established. This has not been an 


tasy thing to observe. 


rely 
I 


If one says, in order to explain his 
gious connection, that he is a member of the Christian 


he 


irch, he is apt to be met with surprise and the reply that 


‘hurches are Christian. It never seems to be entirely 


mvineing to say, “Yes, but we do not mean that we are 


the only Christians. All we mean is that we are Chris- 


uans only.” The explanation that we have adopted this 
name 


Christian hoping that all Christians would finally 
use it and drop all human names and denominational appel- 


ations sounds attractive but is impracticable in the pres- 


Pent 


state of the world. Therefore our gracious friends 
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often call us Christians in our presence but in their hearts 
think of us as “Campbellites.” Our world is so mixed 
that most people readily understand that one may honor 
a human leader and revere Christ at the same time. The 
Calvinists are Christians as well as followers of John 
Calvin. And the same is true of the Wesleyans and the 
Lutherans. No one wants to be thought of as accepting 
everything any of those great men taught, but we use their 
names to indicate the general attitude and the main body 
of doctrine. 

I suppose you have been interested in meeting the souls 
just come to heaven to discover that those who belonged 
to different Disciples churches have come to hold widely 
different views on certain matters. If you conduct little 
informal examinations in a conversational way you realize 
that the souls who come from my church do not talk in 
You 


may even have the surprise of finding that some of our 


just the same way as those from Bedford, Indiana. 


finest souls scarcely know about your work and teaching. 
Yet they agree with you on the vital things. They believe 
in practicing union, in having no creed, in adjusting the 
church to the growing demands of the city and of the age. 
You will find that some of them have never been immersed 
and yet they are there in heaven talking to you. I am 
While 
you were here on the earth you knew that people from all 
kinds of 


glad you were prepared to find that it would be so. 


churches got to heaven. And since you have 
been watching the admissions through the pearly gates 
you have abundant opportunity to realize that those gates 
are very wide and the souls are very different which come 
trooping in from all parts of the earth. If there is written 
on their passports the account of their admission it must 
be startling to see that the qualities of honesty and kindli- 
ness, and unselfish, intelligent devotion to the promotion 
of health and happiness among us mortals take so large a 
place, and that the forms and doctrinal beliefs and ecclesi 
astical attachments count for so little. 


FAMOUS DEBATES 
There must be moments of great pathos when you re- 


member how you were drawn into extended discussions 
of the priority of faith or repentance, or how the Holy 
Spirit operates in the souls of men, or what the precise 
method of naturalization is in the kingdom of heaven. I 
wonder what you would emphasize most if you were to 
come back to the earth again for another long life of re- 
ligious work. I am inclined to think that you would teach 
many of the things you taught before, but that you would 
have no occasion to repeat any of your famous debates, 
or to engage in your controversial writings with the clergy. 
I doubt whether you would regard the Bible in just the 
You farther 


studies in higher criticism and you would modify your 


same way. would probably carry your 
conception of the Bible as a book of specific directions. 
[ do not think you would consider the book of Acts quite 
so important and I believe you would attach more impor- 
tance to the Gospels. I feel very certain you would not 
regard the writings of the apostle Paul as so nearly equal 
in importance to the sayings of Jesus. Nor would you 


think that the teachings of Jesus were in any degree super- 
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seded by those of his more legalistic followers. You used 
to make a great deal of the idea that while a man lived he 
could dispose of his goods as he wished but that after his 
death the estate had to be administered according to a will 
which might contain terms and conditions of bequests 
which did not obtain during the life of the man. So you 
conceived that while Jesus lived he could forgive sin and 
bestow blessings as he would but that after his death the 
good things of his kingdom could only be obtained on the 
more limited and specified conditions. Nor do I believe 
that you would have the same idea of the end of the age 
of inspiration. Instead of urging us so much to return 
to the apostolic age for guidance I like to think you would 
encourage us also to go to our own experience and learn 
from the constantly unfolding wisdom of life in the work 
and the needs of living men. 

You would find one new idea very widely accepted on 
earth which illustrates this growing character of religious 
truth. This is the idea of evolution. Just seven years 
hefore you died, you may remember, Darwin published 
his book on the Origin of Species. It has taken half a 
century for the implications of that doctrine to become 
apparent to the scientists themselves and it is only very 
recently that men have begun to apply the principle to re- 
ligion. But already there has set in a new tide in the 
characteristics. 
One is the new freedom which it guarantees and the other 
The 
freedom is due to the realization that the only authority 


spiritual life of mankind. It has two 


is the corresponding responsibility which it involves. 
which the past or the Bible or any persons can have over 


When we read in the 
Bible the parables of Jesus we are appealed to by them 


us is the authority of experience. 


because they are true to what we see in life around us. 
When we read the story of creation in the book of Genesis 
we do not feel obligated to accept it for literal matter of 
fact because it does not accord with what we know from 
other sources. We are able to accept many of the Biblical 
stories as mythical and yet as containing valuable moral 
instruction. sible 


was written and are more and more able to make discrimi 


We have learned much about how the 


nating use of it. 


OUR HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY 


At the same time this freedom has brought us new re- 
sponsibility. If we cannot rely upon the reading of the 
Bible to give our children all the moral instruction they 
need then we have to learn how to use other influences 
such as the atmosphere of the home, the associations of 
the school room and the play ground, and the gradual par- 
ticipation in the welfare and control of society itself. 
There begins to be in our secular life a kind of electric 
quality of expectancy and of seriousness in the realization 
of the fact that we are called upon to take affairs into our 
own hands. We have no one but ourselves to blame for 
poor government, for crime, for disease, for ignorance, 
for immorality and our soul’s damnation. Neither have 
we any real hope for our salvation from all these things 
except through intelligent cooperation and social reforms 
in which all members of society participate. We are 


therefore going so far as not to wait for death and the 
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decrees of God to settle the fate of certain classes of 
human beings. We are planning to see that such persons 
shall not even be born. Many of the things which were 
once supposed to be the prerogatives of the Almighty 
alone we have calmly taken into our own hands and admin- 
ister them with so much better results that we wonder why 
we were timid and inefficient so long. 

The moral of this experience is very applicable to re- 
ligion and the church, we find. Because certain concep- 
tions of religion are no longer in keeping with what we 
know about life we are giving them up. We get along 
better without miracles and special inspirations and infal- 
lible books. We find that the good fruits of the spirit— 
“love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance”—are self evident and the 
conviction deepens that whatever methods and instruction 
and forms are helpful in cultivating these are of the es- 
sence of religion, and that whatever does not produce 
No matter how 
many people may cherish an institution, or a doctrine or 
a ceremony if it is not found to be effective for nobler and 
happier living it is not worthy to be perpetuated. 


fruit of this kind is of no consequence. 


BIRTH PANGS 

I wonder if you know that the Disciples are just now 
suffering the birth pangs of this larger life. If there is 
any way for the printed page as it comes from the offices 
of cur religious journals to be translated into the language 
of heaven you must have some very unhappy hours every 
week reading of the controversies and the predicaments 
which now beset us. And these differences are all over 
tlie question as to whether we have a final statement “once 
for all delivered to the saints” concerning the way in 
which a poor needy human soul shall find fellowship and 
membership in the body of Christ. The literalists still be- 
lieve as men did in your day that the Bible is a book of 
No amount of faith in God and 
Christ and man, and no degree of devotion to extending 
the kingdom of love in the troubled tribes of earth can 
justify the omission of the act of baptism by immersion. 


rules and regulations. 


[hut there are wiser leaders who have grown mellow in a 
long service of love for Christ and the world and who be- 
lieve as you used to say that the doors of the church 
should open as wide as the gates of heaven. The patient 
missionaries on the foreign fields, living in the midst of the 
evils and suffering of the open sores of the world, are 
ready for a more enlightened and a more effective concep- 
tion of religion. Gradually it is coming and in the not 
distant future the practical ideals of your way of thinking 
vill free these churches from their old superstitions and 
their outworn legalisms. 

I take deep satisfaction in the contemplation of that 
coming day. It was your own dear dream to find the es 
sential truths of Christianity and to set them forth in such 
a way that all Christians could unite upon them. In your 
time it was natural to suppose that those essential truths 
were to be found ready formulated in the Bible. You 
spent many consecrated hours of diligent and competent 
study over the scriptures, in the original languages and 
in the commentaries of scholars, searching for the central 
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and saving things of the Christian faith. You put your 
generation under a deep indebtedness for your labors and 
in the light of all available knowledge in that day you car- 
ried religion forward into greater intelligence and freedom. 
You saw that human creeds should not be made the bonds 
of Christian fellowship; you taught men not to rely upon 
an emotional conversion experience as the guarantee of 
their salvation; you joined the great Protestant reformers 
in rejecting the doctrine of apostolic succession for the 
priesthood, insisting that every believer is a priest him- 
self; you decried the divisions of the Protestant church as 
sinful and unchristian; and you sought to build up a spirit 
of reverence and worship which would refresh and ennoble 
the life of this great new world. You followed the trail 
of the pioneer into the wilderness of the west and delivered 
your quiet, appealing message in school houses, in homes, 
in the open spaces, before the great and the small, the 
rich and the poor, and set the hope of a more reasonable 
and a simpler faith in the hearts of tens of thousands. 
That constitutes a wonderful chapter in the history of 
modern Christianity. You were also wise enough to know 
that men would go on with their inquiries and discoveries 
and you welcomed the prospect of a larger fellowship and 
a wider tolerance among all Christians. 


OUTWORN CONTROVERSIES 

| take delight in confounding those who do not know 
your spirit by keeping my place in the company of those 
vho belong to the movement which you inaugurated. 
When I meet people who have only known the Disciples 
in their argumentative moods or have only heard of them 
as some new cult, I laugh and say, “Why, certainly I am 
a Disciple, a good, sound, orthodox Campbellite.” I be- 
lieve in Christian union upon the basis of an intelligent 
and vital faith in Jesus Christ. When any one seeks 
membership in the church I do not subject him to a creedal 
catechism. I do not ask him whether he has had some 
strange vision or dream or call. He does not have to be 
examined by a board of deacons, or subjected to a con- 
fessional, or put on probation, or required to subscribe to 
any statement of faith. He is free to hold the latest and 
best views in any field of science. He is encouraged to 
think, to find new truth, to discover new methods of re- 
igious work, to become experimental and ingenious and 
progressive. I am particularly happy that you were not 
a trinitarian and did not think it necessary that Christians 
should believe in Christ according to the trinitarian formu- 
a. It gives me keen pleasure to go over the hymns you 
published in your hymnbook and find that you omitted 
all trinitarian phrases. But I am equally glad that you 
were not a unitarian. It is one of the finest gifts you 
have made to us, to free us from this old controversy. 
That conflict of the old theology belongs to a past age and 
it is unfortunate that men still talk in those terms. We 
have found out that men can love Christ and be loyal to 
him without believing in his miraculous birth. I some- 
times think that our world waits to be shown the full im- 
port of that kind of a faith, a faith which shall unbind 
us from servile allegiance to the old theological doctrines 
and which shall yet preserve for us all the devotion and 
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beauty and hope which they instilled. I like to think it 
may yet be the mission of those who have been inspired 
by your burning zeal for Christian union to lead the way 
to a new type of Christianity, a form of Christianity be- 
yond all the forms of Protestantism yet preserving the 
finest fruits of that long history, a form of Christianity 
which will have the fervor of great missionary enterprises, 
the poise of scientific scholarship, and the practical states- 
manship to adapt the highest idealism to the actual condi- 
tions of all ranks of society. 


EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 


The Religious Quality of 
Mr. Lloyd George 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


(This is the third of a series of articles written by Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough, Detroit 
Europe.—The Editor.) 

BI 


now and then of Abraham Lincoln, enough of John 


pastor, who has just returned from 


of Peter Pan, a touch of Machiavelli, a mood 

Bull to make it easy for him to speak to English- 
men, enough of Celtic poetry to edge many of his words 
with a bright, rich flame, and a personal charm of his own, 
the elements 
which the student of men sees flashing in and out of the 


alluring and disarming: these are some of 
personality of Mr. Lloyd George. 

It is always interesting to hear men talk about him. 
One day this summer in England I found myself in a little 
croup where the prime minister was being very frankly 
end very fully discussed. One member of the party was 
a very distinguished American churchman ripe with years 
of human contact and observation and service. He spoke 
He felt that Mr. Lloyd 
George had stood in a place of supreme difficulty and that 
he had met the demands of the hour with unusual under- 
standing and power. 


out with right hearty appreciation. 


FRIENDLY OBJECTION 

At once there was friendly objection from the two Eng- 
lishmen who were with us. One of them was a writer 
whose words carry his opinions quite over the world. The 
other was a Free church leader of outstanding keenness 
and influence. Both admitted the brilliant qualities of the 
prime minister. Both showed entire understanding of his 
power over men. One spoke with complete disillusion- 
The other seemed to combine admiration and dis- 
Incidents and experiences and bits of analysis were 
poured forth. Through it all there emerged the figure of 
a brilliant and fascinating man who has succeeded in main- 
taining power without being able to maintain moral au- 
thority. But even in the most cutting criticism there was 
evident a wistful desire that the masterful leader should 
find a quality and method of leadership which could re- 
store him to a place of confidence. 

I had the pleasure of attending the luncheon given by 
Sir Murray Hyslop at the Victoria Hotel to four hundred 


ment. 
trust. 
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Free churchmen with the prime minister as the guest of 
honor. A little while before as I was leaving a certain 
office with a clergyman who has received the highest recog- 
nition in his own denomination, a well-known Englishman 
title looked 
whimsically at the two of us. 


who wears his without self-consciousness 


“Here you go to listen to Mr. Lloyd George,” he said, 
‘and he will completely mesmerize you. Now you have 
your own opinions. When he has finished everything will 
with a 


be swept away except your admiration.” Then 


chuckle he bade us “Good Morning.” The address a little 
later was a marvel of skillful dealing with an audience. 
It was full of pungent phrases. It had a mellow mood of 
hearty comradeship. It was swept at times by veritable 
gusts of powerful emotion. But the most significant thing 
about it was just the evidence it gave that the speaker 
thoroughly understood his hearers and had set their own 
thoughts and emotions to music by means of his persuasive 
and eloquent voice. 

\s a thrilling emotional attack on war it was a master- 
piece. As a summons to the churches to make war im- 
When in cool 


blood you asked just what the Free churches of England 


possible it was electric with light and fire. 


could have done in 1913 and 1914 to prevent the great 

catastrophe it was clear that the speaker had never faced 

that critical question. When you asked what the Free 

churches of England could do in the future if they were 

confronted by a similar crisis it was equally evident that 

the speaker had no concrete and significant word to say. 
IMPOTENT PRESCRIPTION 

He had condemned the war with all the resources of a 
great orator. He had paid tribute to the institutions which 
his hearers represented as the bearer of powers for the 
ending of such tragedy. But he had faced none of the 
central problems and he had offered no words of guidance 
n the direction of actual solutions. The address was a tri- 
umphant piece of diagnosis. It was impotent as a pre- 
scription. Mr. Lloyd George seems to have learned that 
enormous numbers of people are quite happy if you will 
just express their feelings. They will then allow you to 
do pretty much what you please in the direction of action. 
\nd nobody knows how to express other people's feelings 
better than Mr. Lloyd George. 

From a good many directions the evidences of hesitation 
The 
Mr. 
And 


there seems to be no way of explaining it which is entirely 


and of hostility to the prime minister are coming in. 
succeeded 
‘\squith as prime minister has not been forgotten. 


episode in connection with which he 


creditable to the man who emerged in control of the des- 
tinies of the British empire. His 'eadership during the 
war is being subjected to the closest and most critical scru- 
tiny. His curious habit of admitting to intimate friend- 
ship men whose character and way of life does not com- 
mend them has brought unhappiness to his friends. 

[ watched him one day this summer while some men 
of the cinematograph were capturing his movements and 
his gestures. There was something rather revealing about 
the scene. There is a tiny touch of the poseur about him. 


Perhaps one reason why he had come through the terrible 
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years behind us with a face so curiously unmarked by the 
tragedy lies just in the fact that an actor need not be 
heartbroken by the part which he plays. One is inclined 
to think that an emotion is quite authentic to Mr. Lloyd 
George while it lasts. And one is inclined to think that 
he passes from emotion to emotion without any very deep 
sense of moral responsibility. 


MAGICAL INTUITION 

There are elements of great strength in this very sensi- 
tive and responsive emotional quality. It enables the prime 
minister to give all sorts of deputations the feeling that he 
completely understands them and that he is just the person 
‘o do justice to their point of view. He is able to get into 
the heart of any sort of subject with astonishing celerity 
end then to speak with astounding comprehension. Men 
dealing with the most subtle and intricate financial mat- 
ters have found that when he entered a field new to him, 
he asked the right questions for a few days and then 
seemed to know the pass words as well as they and w 
speak with an apprehension of the principles involved 
vhich struck them as almost magical. This perpetual in- 
The 
lashes of intuition into a field which a man has not made 
iis own by the slow process of patient discipline are not 
likely to remain a part of his permanent mental outfit. 
What he seems to see so clearly on one day may be for- 
gotten on another. 


tellectual precocity has its limitations, of course. 


Mr. Lloyd George is a man of ready and hearty response 
to the mystical appeal of religion. There are beautiful 
stories of wise words he has spoken about the deep sum- 
mons of the religious life. The boy to whom he spoke of 
what personal religion might mean in his life will not forget 
the experience. And the Free church leader who had 


offered support to the Prime Minister in Downing street 
only to receive the reply: “Pray for me,” feels the thrill of 
that moment to this day. 


If any cause is nearer than another to the heart of the 
‘rime minister it is the cause of the common people. Ons 
of the finest things about him is his complete sense of con- 
tinuity with his own childhood limited by poverty. He 
knows the life of the poor. At heart he is one with them. 
\nd he desires with a great desire to make their lot per- 
tuanently more happy and more noble. His first inypulses 
of thought about every subject one imagines are shot 
through with the fires of a lofty idealism. It is only when 
he is confronted by the demands of difficult practical situ- 
ations that the poet and seer seem for the moment lost in 
the adroit politician. 

PROPHETIC QUALITY 

The inner fire keeps burning and though he wanders 
away he always comes back to its warmth and glow. The 
times of which one likes best to think are those when 
standing in the presence of a great occasion he has spoken 
as a prophet and not as a manipulator of men. I shall not 
forget his speech in the House of Commons in 1919 on the 
evening when the measure committing Britain ic the ac- 
ceptance of the peace treaty was passed. Very noble words 
were spoken with a sense of their far-reaching meaning. 
The hope for a better world was alive in his utterance. 
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\t a great moment in the life of the emipre a dominant 
eader found words which rose to the demand of the occa- 
ion. When Mr. Lloyd George stands in the light of a 
high moment and speaks as he can then speak one has a 
sense of moral and spiritual possibilities in his leadership 
which keep expectation alive. 

Many men come to their great hours early. One has 
‘he feeling that there is still the opportunity for the great 
st hour of all for Mr. Lloyd George. It would crown his 


weer with a new quality of moral vigor and spiritual 
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authenticity should he lift himself clear from the adroit- 
nesses and evasions which so easily beset the practical 
politician and put the prophet who still speaks in his heart 
in command of his life. And such an accession of moral 
authority would give him a position which he has never 
known and such a position as has come to few British 
statesmen. It is part of the marvel of his personality that 
he gives you the sense that this is possible. He has not 
reached a place of moral exhaustion. He may yet make 


the great adventure. 


Is the Church Effective? 


E have a loose way of talking of the church and religion 


without differentiating between them. The church may 
fail lamentably without giving the least reason for say- 
religion has failed. It that 


The church is an institution 


may reap great successes mean 


ing but a victory for religion. 
nting more or less imperfectly the religious ideals of men. 


hat its leaders make it, and history shows that its leader- 


s always been quite fallible. Indeed when one considers 
Christ 


admiration for a ri 


fty idealism of und then reads church history he is 


with ligion which shines with such a 


radiant light through so much 
We used to talk of the 


nt,” a terminology which was a hold-over from the medi- 


institutional opaqueness 

“church militant” and the “church tri- 
‘onception of the church. To be an infallible church it had 
institutionalized, temporal God. 
nception was the result of theocratic notions about divine 


the perfect, kingdom of 


ght of kings, infallible popes, holy empires, and divine churches 

mg with the shattering of those concepts comes the modifica- 
of ideas regarding the church as a divine institution 

e church can be called a institution 

nse that seminary curricula are given the term 

r the lofty title of 


“divine” only in the 
“divinity” or a 
“divine.” Both are quite fallible and 
The church, too, is a fallible and therefore human insti- 
Its government is determined by tradition plus the demo- 
right of its adherents to modify it. Its creeds change, not 
1a changing gospel, but with the changing intellectual environ- 
tof the changing age. Its program reflects, the ideals of the 
ristian faith through the oblique rays of tradition, opportun- 
institutional necessity, current fixed ideas, and every bias 
nd prudential judgment of the leadership of any particular mo- 
Let us face the fact squarely that the church is a most 
iallible institution. Then the Christian religion will not be held 
ble for its errors and inadequacies but will be made bene- 


sensi 
in full for every triumph it registers at the church's hands. 
* * 
Saving Lives and Saving Souls 
here is, however, a significance to the term “militant” th 
eds to be conserved. 


ver 


“church militant,” m: 

into the term “militant church,” expresses the idea. Th: 
s the nomenclature out of theological mysticism into 

cial reality. 


The phrase 


It puts the church face to the front as an insti- 
of redemption and reform in a world that needs both. 
Kedeeming enlistment of 


souls becomes an 


lives in a holy 
rusade to make the world over into the kingdom of heaven. 
edemption of the individual pledges him to help re-form this 
half-Christianized world until it is transformed into his king- 
fom and his righteousness. 
In the King James version the Master talked about saving 
ls”; in the modern talks of 
change in translation is a symbol of the 
making change in soteriology. 


versions he “lives.” 
epoch- 
know it is not our 
‘siness to save our souls as if they were a possession, like 
‘ purses or jewels; 


1 wh 


saving 
whole 
Now we 


we do not rescue precious spirits from 
Ked world but redeem our lives to leaven the world itself 


with righteousness. The whole religious process becomes less 


a salvaging of lost souls and more a redeeming of a savable 
humanity. 

When Jesus asked what it would profit a man to gain the 
whole world and lose his own life, he meant losing that “more 
life’ 
Croesus is a lost life 


abundant he came to bring to men Many a living 


With all his possessions he is 1 deformed 
pigmy when measured by the side of the Galilean. There are 
rich, gorgeous church edifices that enshrine so little true Chris- 
tian idealism and are so narrowed by pride, class conscious- 
that 


much better be dedicated to some Grecian deity 


ness, ritualism and high-brow aestheticism they would 


than to the 
Nazarene. Just so there are church organizations, rich in hoary 
tradition but poor in working machinery, intellectually 


sanct but spiritually poverty stricken 


sacro 
refinedly class conscious 
but knowing no service for the “least of these” except a con 


descending charity Many a man has lost his hfe trying to 


save his soul 


Institutional Conservation 

It is something new under the sun to ask if the 
that 
one sure evidence that we are evolving a more effective church 


church ts 


effective. The frank raising of question by our times is 


Once we said that to save one soul was worth any amount of 


time and money (which is true enough), but now we are in 


clined to plan wisely to do the most good possible with a 


stated amount of time and 


he eternal thrusting in of 


money. Our 


obstruction 
Our 


greatest 
is t ends 


problem is to determine just where to leave 


institutional greatest 
off strengthening 
the institution that it may be most effective and to begin mak 
ng it an effective instrument for the common good of human 
ity. It is and support to the 


visible instrument that registers material and numerical results 


easy to give loyalty generous 


but it requires much faith to put life and means into intangible 
spiritual and social leavening. So we 
that results. A mis- 
sionary secretary expressed it pungently, if not well, when he 
advocated from 
} 


be moulded, through conversions were not many, by saying, 


“the brethren want to know how many were baptized.” 


tend to make our pro 


yrams such they will register tangible 
£ \ £ 


withdrawal a field where a civilization might 


\\c¢ have carried institutional promotion to such absurd pro- 
portions that the most needy home fields are under-churched, 
if not altogether un-churched, 
are breaking 


able to give 
religiously under the incubus of 


No religious leader or 


and communities 


down over- 
churching. organization would admit 
any other purpose in building up additional churches than that 
of promoting Christianity. Yet in the more prosperous rural 
sections of this country there are four times as many churches 
as, can be supported with any kind of an effective program and 
thousands of them are still receiving 


help from missionary 


organizations. 


Some Survey Disclosures 


A summary of the surveys of some two hundred rural coun- 
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ties, made by the Interchurch movement, shows that with an 
average of one church to every two hundred and forty persons, 
one out of every six of the local church organizations is still 
receiving missionary help. Most of these have been struggling 
for life year after year through inability to secure more than 
their legitimate portion of the possible membership in an over- 
churched community. 

In a typical rural county in the heart of the Mississippi val- 
ley a survey, just ready for publication, lists 82 rural church 
organizations for 16,000 people. There is an actual resident 
membership of 5,452. Counting out nine “dead” organizations 
there are about 70 resident members to each church with not 
No church will be very 
The only hope is in 
local church cooperation or in the stronger organizations in 


more than an average of 50 active. 


effective with so small a membership. 


each community crowding out the weaker; and still missionary 
Out of this 16,000 people 
only 271 boys and 604 girls under 21 years of age are church 


money is spent to succor the weaker 


rs. Good roads, the automobile, the town where high 
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school and movie theater attract, bring disintegration to the 
old rural centers of life and association, and the rural com. 
munities are reforming in both center and circumference. The 
churches alone reform their programs too slowly to meet the 
change; they are saving the institutions while losing the youth, 

This is only one typical situation. Yet some leaders say 
that surveys are “sensational” and assertions of over-churching 
less than half true, and the response to these revealments js 
often a greater stress on denominational effort to save “oyr 
churches” from the disintegrating process than to formulate 
a working program to save the rural communities from the 
ineficiency of church divisiveness. Ii there is a truer spectacle 
of the fallibility of the church we challenge comparison. No 
class of folk is more responsive to religion than country peo. 
ple, but they face the steady and increasing loss of effective 
religious service because of the inability in church program. 
ming to subordinate institutional conservation to religious 
conservation. 


Atva W. Taytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, Sept. 11, 1922 
VI vei hen the holiday season is drawing to a 
close, the man-in-the able to read the latest 


l Association meets 


a! Overies in science, 


his month, and a careful reader of the papers has much to 
arrest his thought and perhaps to disturb his intellectual scheme 
of things. This year once more the association has set us talk- 
ing of human life, whether or not it can be explained fully in 
terms of mechanism. | old problem raised by Professor 
fyndall at Belfast many years ago, only today it is raised with 
, data. It is foolish for any of us to imagine that the 


The boundaries of mys- 


much new 
“soul” is dismissed with costs today. 
tery are pushed further back, but the mystery is still there, 
nd “leagues beyond those leagues there is more sea.” The 
is an it valu: ble power in education, but it does not al- 
vavs shine in its treatment of the careful and precise discus- 

ons science 

* * > 
Dean of the Association 

vo years ago Dr. Barnes raised a controversy by his ser- 
efore the British Association. He had thought his ser- 
mon almost too elementary to preach, but he discovered, and 
probably still discovers, how much fierce opposition there is in 
religious circles to the acceptance of any theory of evolution. 
This year the dean of St. Paul’s preached at Hull, but it is un- 
likely that he will raise the same controversy afresh. For one 
thing Dean Inge is so much with us, that his critics have an 
unbroken field day throughout the year. After a fine eulogy 
of the spirit revealed in scientific inquiry he added that nowhere 
; there such “disinterested devotion to truth, such unquench- 
able faith in the power and value of disciplined intellectual 
labor, such bold sweeps of imagination checked by such punc- 
tiliously accurate experiment.” No less than Dr. Barnes the 
lean calls the church to leave behind the pre-Copernican uni- 
verse: “Science has affected both theology and morality in 
many ways,” he declares, “and must affect them much further. 
After four hundred years, the church has still failed to adapt 
her cosmology to the discoveries of Galileo. Officially our 
clergy still have to live in a pre-Copernican universe; other- 
wise certain dogmas on which the church insists would have 
no meaning. The battle against the dead hand of authority is 
not yet won, but the issue is certain. The educated Christian 
has already succeeded in getting his creed within the frame- 
work of the universe as we know it to be, and as the people, 
more especially women, become better educated, there will be 
less resistance to the reconstruction of that part of the build- 
ing which is obviously crumbling. When this necessary work 


is done, it will be found that religion is not a pin the worse.” 


Such declarations as these are valuable for the intellectual 
understanding of the Christian faith, and Dr. Inge is not one 
to forget that it is as redemption first of all that religion pre- 
sents itself to the children of men. Perhaps some of the dis- 
trust raised within many hearts at the present is due to the 
suspicien that religion is being analyzed on its intellectual sid 
and little account is taken of it as a way of deliverance out 
of the bondage of corruption. 

» 6 ¢ 
Evangelical Churchmen 

That is why there is a distinct province and task for the 
evangelical churchmen of today. Indeed the key to the future 
oi British Christianity rests in no small degree with them 
They have issued an appeal after their seventh Cheltenham 
conference. The temper and purpose of this appeal will be 
welcomed by all who care for the greater matters. The broad 
churchman with his special concern for the intellectual pre- 
sentation of the faith will not be indifferent we hope to this 
earnest word from his brothers whose first interest lies in the 
This is the appeal: “The seventh 
‘heltenham conference ventures to address an appeal to al! 
evangelical churchmen. There has been borne in upon us the 
deep conviction that God is calling us to a united effort of 


preaching of the cross, 


evangelization, that he has opened doors at home and abroad 
for the entrance of the eternal gospel, and we humbfy thank 
him that, by his grace, he has made us to know his saving 
truth. We frankly acknowledge that we are not in entire 
agreement upon several questions, and we see no way at 
present for a complete solution of our differences. We are 
humbled before God and distressed beyond measure to realize 
that the evangelization of the world is being gravely retarded 
by our dissensions. First of all, therefore, we appeal to all our 
evangelical brethren to concentrate upon the one objective of 
preaching Christ crucified to a lost world, to go forward with 
unanimity to do the work our Saviour has called us to perform 
\nd, secondly, we invite all evangelicals to exercise towards 
one another every possible forbearance, charity, and love, be- 
lieving that thus alone we shall be led by the Holy Spirit 
into all truth, and, refraining from any party action, leave the 
questions at issue to be dealt with by the operation of the 
spirit of God, who will surely be our guide in this hour. So. 
forgetting all things but the one great object of preaching 
the gospel to all men, we shall fulfil the prayer of our Blessed 
Lord ‘that they may all be one.’” 
* * * 

The Losses of the Week 

There are not a few well-known men who have passed out of 
the sight of their fellows this week. G. R. Sims was a great 
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journalist. For more than forty years he wrote a column in 
The Referee, a Sunday paper. I believe he never received so 
many letters as when he discussed some religious topic. 

Mr. Cobden Saunderson was a great printer, with a noble ideal 
his craft; like William Morris, who inspired him, he had an 
almost mystical sense of the beauty and value of great type. . . 
Commissioner Lawley of the Salvation Army was chief lieuten- 
ant to both General William Booth and the present general. 
To him the “general” was an ideal of “‘the reckless out-and-out 
<oul-saver.” It was this soul-saving which gave him his chief 
iov in the service of the army. The only time I ever heard the 
veneral, he was in the height of his national influence; he was 
pleading for souls, just as simply and directly as when he was 
an unknown missionary in Whitechapel. There is food for 
thought in this. 


Dr. Jowett and Parliament 
Dr. Jowett denies quite strongly the rumors that he may go 
nto parliament. It is true that years ago he urged Silvester 
Horne to go into parliament, but this he now considers a mis- 
take; and he has no intention himself of leaving the pulpit 
for the House of Commons. This is good reading. When 
Horne went into parliament the plea was raised that he would 
able to stand for the free church position against such 
Anglicans as Lord Hugh Cecil. This being interpreted seemed 
to mean that the free churches had no laymen able to hold 
their own with Anglican laymen, and therefore Horne must 
come to the rescue. If such were the case, and it is the case 
now, the remedy must be found, not in the entrance of min- 
sters into parliament, but in the training and encouragement 
within the churches of the laymen, who can serve in the 
Senate both their nation and their church. Certainly no more 
ertain waste of force could be devised than to send Dr. Jowett 
nto parliament. When the late Charles Berry of Wolver- 
hampton refused an invitation to stand as a liberal candidate, 
Gladstone wrote to him to say that he had chosen the better 
part, and Berry was much more fitted by experience for parlia- 
ment than Dr. Jowett. Meanwhile in things international Dr. 
Jowett is taking through the press more and more a leading 
For this all the churches are deeply grateful. 
* * * 
The Missionary’s Brain-wave 
\n amusing story of a Wesleyan missionary in the Fiji islands 
s recorded in “The Hill Tribe of Fiji,” a book recently issued 
by A. B. Brewster. It was in the early ’70’s. The missionary, 
Mr. Langham, was visiting a part of his district still occupied 
y cannibals, when with his native converts he had to flee for 
He was outstripped and was expecting the club 
‘Suddenly there occurred a brain wave, and he turned round 
sharply and faced the pursuers. Then he whipped out his 
false teeth, placed them on the palm of his hand and offered 
them to the nearest foe. With a wild yell, the enemy turned 
and fled.” Lest this should be thought a plagiarism 
irom “King Solomon’s Mines,” in which a similar incident 
‘urs, it must be remembered that it took place and was nar- 
rated long before that book was written. 
a > * 


Dr Grenfell 


Dr. Grenfell has landed at Liverpool. He is to lecture several 
mes at the Central hall, Westminster, and also speak at the 
autumn sessions of the Congregational Union at Hull. There 
are few missionaries so well known and so admired as this 
brave friend of the fishermen and other inhabitants of Labra- 
r. He is one more example of the gain that comes to a mis- 
sionary society when its agents have the gift of expression. A 
good book reaches a hundred or even a thousand where a 
speech reaches one. . . The assembly of the League of Nations 
Ss receiving more attention this year than last. There is a 
feeling abroad that it will yet play a decisive part in the settle- 
ment of Europe. . . The defeat of the Greeks arouses 
mingled feelings here. In former days it would have kindled 


, 


the crusading spirit, but unhappily recent history has robbed 
Greece of much of our inherited sympathy. But it is generally 
agreed that the allied powers are in no small measure re- 
sponsible for the Greek disaster. It is one more instance of 
the disastrous results which follow upon policies improvised 
from hour to hour. 


EpWArRD SHILLITOo, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Offspring of Vipers* 


E hear much criticism of the young folks of today. The 
W girls we cali “flappers”’; the boys George Ade has called 

“19 year-old roués.” It is rather interesting to note that 
John addressed his audience as “Ye offspring of vipers.” Then 
they were vipers only because their parents were vipers! When- 
ever you find “wild” young people, you will find some “wild” 
parents not far away. It is quite fascinating to trace back the 
pedigrees of wicked young folks. The father may be steady and 
pious enough now, but what was he like at twenty? The mother 
may be devout and highly respectable now, but what kind of a 
Gaughter was she? These statements will make some folks very 
angry—but watch them! Wildness is often in the blood. We know 
the power of environment. A tree does not derive all its ele- 
ments from the soil. The great roots do find much strengta 
there; the nature of the tree is determined by the roots, but now 
we know that “atmosphere” has much to do with a tree's vi- 
tality. “Roots” and “atmosphere” make a tree; heredity and en- 
vironment make a young person. Is the atmosphere of today 
really so vicious? I do not think so. I am willing to stake my 
reputation upon the balanced statement that the young people now 
alive are the best that ever walked the earth. The “Outlook’ 
some time ago published a questionnaire submitted to the high 
school boys and girls of Binghamton, N. Y. The underlying idea 
of those who proposed this test was to find out the ethical re- 
actions of youngsters of the later teens. The answers were con- 
vincing. Lofty and unselfish ideals were revealed. Only super- 
ficial judgments, built upon hasty generalizations, condemn our 
modern young people, in wholesale fashion. Bobbed hair and 
short skirts give no indication of morals. A girl’s real modesty 
does not depend upon the length of her skirt. The free and easy 
manner of our boys affords no cue to the depth of their thoughts 
nor the power of their souls. Always it is a sign of age (and 
disagreeable age at that) to condemn the rising generation and to 
hark back to the good old days—yes, the good old days of hoop- 
skirts—noble days indeed!!! Before the war people were be- 
wailing the degenerate youth. But when the call came, not only 
irom under the “pearl-grey towers of Oxford” but also from 
White Chapel came those glorious boys who threw their young 
lives upon the altar. Only the fool will longer prate of the de- 
pravity of youth. 

A sensational evangelist was this John the Baptist; no soft 
words fell from his lips. He convicted them of sin and he de- 
manded repentance. Carlyle called repentance “the grand act.” 
It is the fundamental act. Let the fundamentalist start here, with 
repentance; let him repent in sackcloth and ashes. This much 
must be evident, repentance is indispensable. No progress can be 
made until after deep and genuine repentance. While we defend 
our young folks from invidious comparisons with other genera- 
tions, we do not softly deny the fact of sin—in both old and 
young. It is a far cry from the day when Jonathan Edwards 
portrayed sin and hell so vividly that women fainted and strong 
men clung desperately to the pillars of the church. Today the 
pendulum has swung to the opposite extreme and few are the 
preachers who even speak of sin. A gentleman came to me after 
a service a few years ago and said: “I did not like your prayer 
for forgiveness of sin—neither my family nor I have sinned, 


* Lesson for October 15, “Ministry of John the Baptist.” Scripture 
Luke 3:7-17. 
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and frankly we do not like it.” He later left the church. People 
do not like the idea ot sin; it seems crude, beastly, a thing be- 
longing not to our culture and refinement. Nevertheless the true 
preacher must thunder the need for “repentance.” The coal 
from off the altar must burn the lips clean, the fountain of God 


CORRESP 


Another Communion Service 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I, too, went to a communion service not in a Lutheran 
or a Disciples church, but in a Baptist church. Many churches 
of that denomination are still exclusive and made an ordinance 
There 


the test of sitting at the heavenly Father’s table. was 


nothing exclusive in this church. As I entered the church | 
would have thought I was in an Episcopal minster. The church 
was small but gothic in structure. There was a reverent at- 
stroke of eleven the and choir 
entered the robed in ecclesiastical The 


communion service was set on the front of the baptistry and 


mosphere. On the ministers 


chancel, all gowns, 
suggested an altar, being the focal point of the whole church. 
he service was rich, dignified and simple. All parts of the 
worship moved together. There was a sermon, a full length 
evangel sti 
The 
man entangled with evil and temptation was promised deliver- 
The 


invited to 


sermon, and in the best sense of the word, an 


sermon, The man haunted by sin was shown a refuge 


burdened with care, sorrow and grief were 


The 


Suddenly the 


ance lives 


comfort. men desirous for service were chal- 


became a 
table- 


this 


cheered prophet 
“Now we 


ome? c ‘ l am not a 


lenged and pastor 


and said come to our Father's —-who may 


member of church or « 
nomination.’ No matter! it I am not a 
church.’ No 
means anything, it 


table G 


member of any 
Father's and if 


this 


matter! I is your house, 
means that 


offers 


his service commun on 1s 


your Father's you the thing you 


most need. It may be the forgiveness of sins: deliverance from 
guidance for perplexity: in- 
Here it is. He 
There 


come 1or ill 


temptation; comlort sorrow 


spiration ior service inything—<« erything 


sets a table before us in the presence of our enemies 


s no reason why anyone should go out me 


are now ready 
sively the elements deacons 
without 


he 


Softly from th ran ¢: he note ‘Ju i am 
‘Jesus t 


ur communion 


one plea;” t onsolate” and 


very thought o "hh | which suggeste 


and | 


cooperat apostles and 
\t the 


a man of middle ;: up and 


martyrs. 
minister and 
“My 


a church member. | 


end of the servic \ near the saw 


heard him say father 
was a minister vished me to become 
did not do so ut 
} 


I stayed today -| gave my life to God and 


wish to join you in the good work.” The minister said to me 


“That is a frequen ccurrence: and soon day when we 
shall 


arbitrary sine quo non tor Christian ex rien we 


some 


, } } ; 
make baptism a joy but free privilege instead of an 


ous 
shall 
more.” As I left that bui Baptist 


and | 


soon welcome into c} h f ow ip as freely 


many read the sign 


ld ng 


church prayed compose that church 


to the Lord’s table 


Who Is Guilty? 


Epitor THe CHrisTIAN CENTURY: 


CTR 


“Who Is 


allowed to 


Murders 

While the 
secular press is condemning not only the perpetrators of these 
also the 


Your editorial, Guilty of the 


should not be pass without 


protest. 


awful acts but cowardly inactivity of the constituted 


civil authorities, it is exceedingly regrettable that a religious 
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must wash away our iniquities, the soul must be purified before 
power, beauty and love can develop. Every public service should 
begin with a confession of sin and a prayer for forgiveness and 
every noble life must be founded upon honest repentance. §, 
John the Baptist was right. 





Joun R. Ewers, 


ONDENCE 


paper should come forward with anything like an excuse for 
the atroc.ous crimes. The men who did the killing were ex- 
cited, d°sturbed, exasperated by conditions which they did not 
like and for which they blamed their former employers. This 
seems to be the suggested alibi. At another time there might 
be a profitable discussion of these conditions and their causes 
Such a discussion should take up also the instructions given 
by the labor leaders to the men and consider what, if any 
tendency such instructions would have to excite and exasperate 
until the law breakers are 


time and 


brought before a court of justice, such discussions tend to de- 


present 


feat the ends of justice by shunting blame from those who 
committed the acts to other individuals or groups or to the 


present organization of society. If guilt can be evaded thus 


in case the grossest crimes, where have we any safety? 


anarchist cite similar 


Therefore, with 


Cannot every burglar, wife beater and 


motivating causes for his law breaking acts? 
out regard to the accuracy or merit of the alleged provocation 


let us ask the apologist for these law breakers whether two 
And let it be remembered that a 
defense, “You're another,” is always a confession of guilt 


Poughkeepsie, N. _ a W. H. 


ongs ever made a right. 


30UGHTON. 


Did We Say Loyalist? 


Epitor THe CuristiAan CENTURY: 
SIR: In your issue of 13th July you have a criticism of the 
uo Klux 
m not in a position to express an opinion upon its principles 

| 


Klan. I know nothing about that organization an 


Your criticism may be just or so far as 


What 
Klan if 


actions, unjust 


am concerned I strongly object to is the sentence 


The Ku Klux it has its way will Ulsterize America 


making our cities scenes of traged‘es such as terrify Belfas 

Ulster is a terrible place and that the 
wish to point out that Ulster loy- 
in no way to blame for the present upheaval in Ire- 


The inference is that 
loyalists are to blame. | 
alists are 
land. They desire to live in peace and amity with all men 
was prosperous and so was the rest of Ireland in 1914 
broke Trade was 


/oming and there was no lack of employment. But scheming 


Ulster 


when the great war with Germany out. 


politicians and mad-head agitators were not satisfied and they 


' j 


sorder and anarchy An organized rebe 
1916 and as a 


During this time peaceful conditions 


bout to create ¢ 


+ 
“Cl ad 


broke out in Dublin in result hundreds 0! 
killed 
vailed in Ulster and the people were happy and contented. I: 


1920 the 


lion 


people were p 


imperial government passed an Act setting up two 


lreland—one for the 
Catholic 
two peoples in Ireland different in religion 


parliaments in Protestant north, and an 


other for the Roman south 
that 


sentiment, in ideals, in loyalty. 


[hey thus recognized 
there are in 
Ulster never asked for a north 
that the 
but for the sake of peace she ac- 
cepted it. At the May, 1921, the loyalists won 
forty of the fifty-two seats, the number of votes recorded be- 
ing Loyalists 343.347, Sinn Fein 104,917, Nationalist 60,577, 
Independent 2,114, Socialist 1,887. The Ulster parliament was 
opened by the king on June 22, 1921, and since then has been 
working most efficiently. The Sinn 
a parliament similar to that in the north and they are now 
From the first the 


ern parliament, being convinced union with Great 


Britain was the best policy, 


elections in 


Feiners refused to accept 


getting a free state for southern Ireland. 


Oc 


Sinn 


thor! 


in 


U 


murd 


have 


tm 
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Sinn Feiners or Republicans have tried to undermine the au- 
thority of the northern parliament and to upset law and order 
in Ulster. They have carried out an extensive campaign of 
murder, arson and outrage. Hundreds of defenseless persons 
have been cruelly done to death and business premises valued 
at millions of pounds have been wilfully destroyed by fire. In 
southern Ireland the republicans and free staters are now hav- 
¢ a general warfare, and the whole country south of the 
Boyne is practically ruined. The above being the facts, how 
ial t be suggested that loyalists are in any way to blame for 
the bloodshed and violence which have wrought such havoc 
and brought misery and desolation to so many once happy 
omes. The real culprits are the Sinn Feiners and republicans. 
lf these people would act as law abiding citizens and allow 
trades unionists to attend to their trades and industries, 
‘ister would soon be again one of the brightest, most pros- 
serows and most contented places on the face of the globe. 
Even under the present unsettled conditions Ulster is the only 
srovince in Ireland where there is any sense of security, and 

vhere the brigand and the outlaw do not hold sway. 

Belfast, Ireland. WiLtiaM GRANT. 
District Chairman, Ship Constructors and 
Shipwrights Association 


Mr. Eddy on Ku-Kluxism 


ror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
| don’t often break into print nowadays, but I can’t re- 
in from expressing my appreciation of and gratitude for Sher- 
d Elly’s thoroughgoing exposure of Ku Kluxism in your 
sages. His articles should have wide circulation in the South. 
Harlington, Tex. E. M. Topp. 


Our Hymnal Now Ready! 


Enitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

[ have before me a copy of the “Literary Digest” of 

ptember 23, page 35. Every little while some half-baked 

lege professor or editor or D.D. gets into the spot-light for 

ment by shooting off his mouth about the doggerel that 

s discovered in our church hymnals. And now it seems 

u cannot stand the morbidity of our hymns and songs 

mger. I would suggest that in sheer desperation, you 

your gold-mounted fountain pen and dash off a few 

masternieces. H. G. Wells may publish a new Bible soon. Let 

iggest that it would be a noble work for you to edit and 

lish a new hymnbook to correspond with the new Bible!! 

trouble is you smart Alecs are so filled up with the lies of 

criticism, evolution, false science, etc., that you have 

ill relish for the gospel of grace in verse or in any other 
Guess I’ve got you located, haven’t I? 

\yvandotte, Mich. 


Tuomas N. SHANNON. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Lloyd George Attends 
Methodist Church in Wales 

The premier of Great Britain recently 
went back to his boyhood home to rest 
up a bit, and while there attended the 
Calvinistic Methodist church of Criccieth. 
He was called upon to speak and did so 
feelingly in the following words: “Mr. 
Davies has also told you that I have 
climbed the mountain of fame, responsi- 
bility and honor, and in one sense that 
is true, but, dear friends, let me assure 
you that the mountain is not an ideal 
place for any of us. There isn’t much 
peace there—no real rest and comfort. 
The higher you climb the colder it be- 
comes. How exposed and bleak it is! 
You are at the mercy of the storm and 
the tempest. The wind makes sport of 
you. On the mountain a man feels very 
lonely. Often thick mist envelops him, 
and he misses his way; he can see hardly 
a yard ahead. What is the good of a 
telescope in the mist? When a person 
thinks he is on the right path, suddenly 
he comes to a part where he cannot go 
any further, and a deep chasm opens be- 
fore him. He retraces his steps and 
makes an effort to regain the path from 
which the strayed. Yes, that is the lot 
of the man who attempts to climb the 
mountain.” 


Five Per Cent of American 
Chinese Are Christians 

American churches have evidently 
given more thought to evangelizing 
Chinese across the sea than to the 
spiritual welfare ef the laundry worker 
around the corner. The Chinese popula- 
tion in this country is 61,639, having de- 
creased thirty per cent during the past 
twenty years. In this population are 
3,072 Christians. The statistics for the 
Japanese reveal much the same situation, 
that the Japanese population has 
Been steadily gaining, having increased 
in twenty years from 24,326 to 111,010. 
in this Japanese population there are 
5.390 Christians. Other oriental groups 
are much smaller, there being in this 
country 2,507 Hindus and 1,224 Koreans. 
The home mission council and the coun- 
cil of women for home missions have 
recently gathered the facts about Chris- 
tian work. In recent years great ad- 
vances have been made, though thou- 
sands of orientals are still beyond Chris- 
tian influence. Sixteen mission boards 
have a total property value of $808,150 
in Chinese work and a total annual ex- 
penditure through 163 paid workers of 
$149,352 of which $47,559 is contributed 
by the Chinese themselves. Eighteen 
mission boards are at work among the 
Japanese. Their property valuation is 
$948,175 and the total annual cost 
through 168 workers $236,190. Of this 
amount the Japanese themselves con- 
tribute $119,173. 


save 


New Immigration Is 
From Protestant Countries 

The new immigration faws favor the 
Protestant countries. Befere this law 


went into effect, 60 per cent of the im- 
migrants were Roman Catholics, but 
now the percentage ss very different. 
In a period of nine months 21,000 Eng- 
lish, 10,000 Scotch and 11,000 Scandinavi- 


ans came into the United States. At the 
present time the Roman Catholic and the 
Jewish organizations follow up the im. 
migrants of their faith and try to relate 
them with religious institutions. No 


Dr. Jowett Challenges Christendom 


D* J. H. JOWETT, of London, ar- 
riving home from the Copenhagen 
conference on international friendship 
through the churches, took down the 
trumpet from the wall and blew a blast 
that ibids fair to awaken Christendom to 
the remotest parish and hamlet. In an 
article published in the British Weekly 
Dr. Jowett calls upon all churches, Rom- 
an, Anglican and Protestant, to unite in 
simple conferences through which the 
Christian ideals of peace may be made 
potent in our present war-wrenched 
world. Following are some paragraphs 
from his luminous ‘appealing and _ chal- 
lenging utterance: 

“The most commanding social neces- 
sity of our time is for the church of 
Christ to organize her powers against 
the forces which are working for inter- 
national ‘bitterness and alienation. At 
the invitation of the editor I return to 
this conviction, and I wish to give it re- 
peated and stronger emphasis. Can any 
one doubt that the baser passions are 
burning again, engendering suspicions 
and misunderstandings, and driving gov- 
ernments into mistrust and alienation? 
Some of us were cherishing the fine illu- 
sion that war had banished war from the 
face of the earth for at least a genera- 
tion. If the time has not arrived when 
we “hang the trumpet in the hall, and 
learn of war no more,” we confidently 
thought that there would be a quiet 
season for the ploughshare and the prun- 
ing hook, and that in the interlude the 
forces of sanity and good will would 
gather strength. 

DIPLOMACY’S HELPLESSNESS 

“Some time ago I ventured to report a 
sentence from a conversation I had with 
Mr. Lloyd George. The word was ut- 
tered soon after he returned from the 
conference at Genoa. He declared his 
conviction that what was wanted in these 
conferences was a different atmosphere, 
a more imperative sense of moral ideal, 
and a driving power which would give 
the moral ideal its rightful constraints 
and sovereignty. ‘We have not had the 
requisite religious force ‘behind us, and 
it is for the churches to supply it.’ The 
other day I heard Dr. John R. Mott re- 
peat a word which he heard from the 
Premier of Japan, when the latter was 
returning from the conference at Wash- 
ington. The Premier of Japan is not a 
professing Christian, but this was his 
judgment as he reviewed the verbal de- 
cisions of the conference! ‘We must 
now look to the leaders of religion.’ 
What is the response of the leaders of 
religion to the prime ministers of Britain 
and Japan? 


“And what is the power which is to do 
this except the power of religion? Anj 
how are men to get these world-embrac. 
ing moods and these world-inclusiye 
views? How are they to wed thes 
ideals to current affairs How are they 
to do these things except by the moral 
power of the Christian religion? And 
what is to be the organ of both power 
and ideal except the church of the fiving 
God? In the far-off days, of which the 
Old Testament preserves the record, the 
prophet was the organ of the national 
conscience. The prophet was the medi. 
um through which the voice of the Al. 
mighty sounded through the courts of 
kings, and broke in upon the councils of 
statesmen, and disturbed the plots of 
politicians, and proclaimed to nations the 
ways of righteousness and truth. The 
prophet appears and re-appears on all 
the stages of national life. You could 
not get rid of him. He could not te 
scared away by menace. He could not 
be bribed into silence. Visibly and aud- 
ibly he was the incarnation of the divine 
will. But in our later days the function 
of the prophet has been transferred to 
the ministry of the church. The church 
of Christ bears the high glory of her di- 
vine priesthood, but added to her priest- 
hood, nay as a vital part of it, she has 
to be the conscience of the corporate life. 
The clear clarion of the prophet is to be 
wedded to the mystic ministry of the 
priest. 

“T am therefore eager that the church 
of the living God should play her part 
in the fateful hours of our own day. Let 
her declare the things which have been 
revealed to her as the unchanging will 
of God. She knows these things. They 
are the things for which her Saviour 
died. Let her write them across the 
skies! Let her proclaim them, not @ 
muffled tones of timidity, but with all 
the authority which has been given t 
her of God. She has the light. She has 
the right. Let her use them. On some 
appointed day let the believers in Jesus 
Christ go to their churches, as they went 
in the early days of the war, and in some 
simultaneous act of dedication and aud- 
ible declaration let them proclaim thei 
desire and purpose for a sacred peace, 
and their belief in the common brother 
hood of mankind. Let us incorporate 
this sacramentum in the usual ordinances 
of worship. Let it be an act, not merely 
of priests and ministers, but of the whole 
congregation. Let them rise in thei 
sanctuaries, standing before God ané 
man, and in some simple form of words 
let them assert their witness to the eth- 

(Continued on page 1236) 
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such service is being performed at Ellis 
Island for the newly arrived Pro- 
testants. Immigration figures shows 
that the northern Europe immigrant is 
more likely to stay in this country than 
‘. the immigrant from southern Europe 
and if Protestantism can organize inde- 
sendent of sectarianism to take care of 
the immigrant peoples, there will be com- 
fort rather than alarm for the church 
statesman in the contemplation of immi- 


gration statistics. 


Religious Conflict 
in Poland 

With the coming of the Polish republic, 
there has broken out in Poland a re- 
crudescence of the old-time religious con- 
fics. The present pope of Rome was 
elected because of his outstanding 
achievements in Poland. What the nature 

these achievements is may be judged 

the fact that during 1921, 553 Lutheran 
-hools were changed into Catholic 
chools. The remaking of the political 

has weakened Catholicism in some 

places, but on the whole this communion 
has gained enormously from the war. 


Peking University Will 
Change Site 

Peking university, one of the leading 
educational institutions of China, is 
maintained by the cooperation of four 
mission boards, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Congregational, and the London Mis- 
sionary society. At present the institu- 

1 is housed in temporary quarters in 
various parts of the city, but a hundred 
acres have been purchased just outside 
the city limits on which the institution 
will be housed in the future. In order 
) provide the necessary equipment, a 
ampaign for a million dollars is being 
launched in America. Already the theo- 
logical seminary has been provided with 
a building which will be dedicated to 
he memory of Bishop Ninde. The col- 
ege for men and the college for women 
must each have buildings and equipment. 


Premier Succeeded by 
Another Christian 


The growing influence of the Christian 
church in China may be realized when 
ne learns that one Christian premier 
has been succeeded by another. Dr. W. 
W. Yen, the retiring premier, has during 
s entire public career refused to be 
iligned with a political party. He is the 
son of a Christian minister as is his 
successor, who is Dr. Wang Ch’ung 
Huei, one of the members of the board 
oi managers of Peking university. These 
‘acts indicate that though the Christian 
religion is not yet great in the number 
f its adherents, it has an influence in 
China quite out of proportion to its 
numbers. 


World Conference to 

Meet at Washington in 1925 

Bishop Charles H. Brent, of New 
York, chairman of the Episcopal com- 
mission on the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, announces that the 
\ontinuation committee of that organiza- 
tion will meet in 1924, probably in West- 
minster Abbey, London, to make final 
“‘rangements for the meeting of tke con- 
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ference, which wiil be held in May of 
the following year at Washington, D. C. 
It is urged that the best preparation for 
the World Conference will be a large 
number of small conferences “of mem- 
bers of the same church by themselves 
so that they may see clearly the values 
of the truths for which their own church 
stands, and of members of different 
churches, so that they may learn to un- 
derstand one another and the value of 
the other’s position.” If such smaller 
conferences are arranged, the leaders, be- 
lieve that the next two years will show 
a sufficient advance to make it worth 
while for the Continuation committee to 
meet in 1924 to consider the progress 
made and to arrange a program for the 
World Conference itself in 1925. The 
smaller conferences, it is suggested, 
should include “the officers of the 
churches, their best theologians and their 
most competent laity”; and it is urged 
that, in order that the whole church may 
be duly informed of the movement, 
names and addresses of persons interest- 
ed be sent to the general secretary, Rob- 
ert H. Gardiner, 174 Water Street, Gardi- 
ner, Maine, who will forward information 
from time to time with reference to the 
progress of the movement. 


Cleveland Opens Evangelistic 
Campaign With Religious Census 

In harmony with the program recom- 
mended by denominational leaders in 
joint session with the council of the Ohio 
Federation of Churches, the Cleveland 
Federation of Churches has entered upon 
its evangelistic campaign for 1922-23 
with a house to house visjtation by dis- 
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tricts, to obtain names of persons not in 
attendance at church and Sunday school. 
From January 1 to April 1 will come an 
intensive campaign of recruiting, with 
every pastor preaching evangelistic ser- 
mons, and every church recruiting for 
Christian discipleship; with special meet- 
ings in individual churches; with in- 
struction classes and personal workers’ 
classes under the direction of pastors, 
and culminating, it is hoped, with large 
ingatherings on Easter Sunday Che 
Federated churches estimate that Cleve 
land has 230,000 non-churched residents 
and 47,000 children not reached by the 
Sunday schools. At a city-wide confer- 
ence on evangelism held September 14 
the program included addresses by Rev. 
John McNeill, of New York, and Pro- 
fessor E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin col- 
lege. 


Bishop Fallows Honored by 
Colored Citizens of Chicago 


Memorial services in honor of the late 
Bishop Fallows were held at Wendell 
Phillips High School, Chicago, on Sep 
tember 24. The services were under the 
auspices of the colored citizens of the 
Among the speakers was ex-Gov- 
ernor Edward F. Dunne. 


city. 


Sunday School Attendance Will Be 
Promoted by Chicago Ministers 

The first union meeting of the minis- 
ters of Chicago was addressed by Rev. 
Hugh T. McGill, of Washington, D. C 
executive secretary of the 
Sunday School Council of Religious 
Education. His theme was “Building 
Together in the World’s Best Business.’ 


International 


Friends Compromise on Differences 


HE smaller denominations have quite 

as keen differences of opinion as the 
larger. Because the members know each 
other so much more intimately these dif- 
ferences are probably more painful. At 
the Five Years Meeting, which corres- 
ponds to the national convention of most 
denominations, and which was held re- 
cently at Richmond, Ind., the question 
of a creed aroused keen interest. There 
has been a growing demand for some 
kind of creedal statement which wouid 
define the position of the Quakers. This 
demand has been resisted by others who 
held that it was out of accord with the 
very genius of Quakerism to make a for- 
mal statement of doctrine. The follow- 
ing compromise resolution was passed by 
a well-nigh unanimous vote and ordered 
published by the Meeting together with 
the documents mentioned: 

“We recognize with profound sorrow 
that there is in the world today a great 
drift of religious unsettlement, uncon- 
cern and unbelief. We desire at this 
time to call our own membership to a 
deeper religious life, a greater consecra- 
tion of heart and will to God and a more 
positive loyalty to the faith for which so 
many of our forerunners suffered and 
died. We wish to reaffirm the state- 
ments and declarations of faith contained 
in our Uniform Discipline, viz., ‘The Es- 
sential Truths,’ ‘The Declaration of 


Faith’ issued by the Richmond confer 
ence in 1887 and ‘George Fox’s Letter to 
the Governor of Barbadoes’ and we urge 
all our membership to refresh their minds 
by a careful reading of these documents 
which gather up and express the central 
truths for which we stand, now as in the 
past. But we would further remind ou: 
membership that our Christian faith in 
volves more than the adoption and pro- 
fession of written statements however 
precious they may be. It stands and 
lives only in free personal loyalty and 
devotion to a living Christ and in an in- 
ward experience of his spiritual presence 
and power in the soul, making the facts 
of our religion as real and as capable of 
being soundly tested as, are the facts of 
the physical universe. May 
everywhere bear in their 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

The reports of the Friends indicate 
that they have sent out twenty-two new 
missionaries into foreign lands since 
1917. The names of 140 missionary vol- 
unteers, are known to the foreign mission 
board but there are no funds to send these 
out. The sixty thousand dollar deficit 
was provided for and a strong board of 
directors was elected. Great rejoicing 
was found in the record of the splendid 
philanthropic service which Friends have 
rendered in the various stricken countries 
of Europe, particularly in Russia. 


Friends 
bodies the 
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This address was intended to strike the 
keynote in a campaign which is planned 
by the churches of Chicago to recruit 
more adults and young people for Bible 
study during the year 1922-23. At this 
opening session of the union ministers’ 
meetings there were present a large num- 
ber of Sunday school superintendents as 
well as ministers, 


Methodists Show Institutional 
Churches Successful 

Rev. F. D. Stone, superintendent of 
the Chicaeo western district of the Rock 
River Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copa! church, reports that during the past 
year there has been a marked increase 
in membership in the churches of the 
district, and he states further that the in- 
crease is particularly noticeable among 
the institutional churches, where a social 
and recreational program has been car- 
ried on for a number of years. “The 
church looks at this,’ according to Dr 
Stone, “as evidence that the church of 
n order to reach the community, 
must present a seven-days-a-week pro- 


today 


gram. 


“Industrial Relations and 
the Churches” 

The September ssue of the Annals, the 
bi-monthly publication of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
is given over to a discussion of the 
church's relation to the industrial prob 
lems of the times. The editors of this 
volume are F. Ernest Johnson, research 

Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and John 
\. Ryan, director of the department of 
social! action of the National Welfare 
Goldstein, pas- 
Free Synagogue, New York 


secretary ¢ f the 


council. Dr. Sidney | 


the contributors. Other minis- 


and also trade journal editors, indus- 


bor union officials and so 


lead Ts la 
ience experts have also contrrbutead 
the volume 


Methodist School for Negroes 
Has New President 

Clark Uni 
of Methodism's leading schools for the 


ersity, Atlanta, Ga., is one 
training of the vouth of the Negro race 
Professor J. W. Simmons, of the depart 
ment of religious education in South 
College. Winfield, Kan., has 
been elected to the presidency and has 
accepted He Harry An- 
drews King 


western 


succeeds Dr 


Presbyterians Lose Widely 
Known Mission Leader 

With the passing of Dr. Charles Edwin 
Bradt at Presbyterian hospital, Chicago, 
the Presbyterian church lost one of its 
most useful and most widely known pro 
moters of missionary work He spent 
his last seventeen years as central dis- 
trict secretary for the Board of Foreign 
Missions His death, which occurred 
September 5, was due to pernicious 
anemia, from which he had suffered for 
more than two years. Dr. Bradt was a 
graduate of the Wooster College and 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
He early served as a pastor in Lincoln, 
Neb., and Wichita, Kan. One of his 
achievements was the organization, in 
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1907, of the Omaha foreign missions con- 
vention for men which set an average of 
five dollars a year per member as a goal 
fur the entire denomination. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Bradt and with the gen- 
erous cooperation of Henry P. Crowell, 
the every member plan was tried out in 
Illinois for three years, and proved so 
successful that it was adopted by the 
church at large. 


Epworth League Broadcast 
Message on Rally Day 

The Epworth League observed Sun- 
day, October 1, as rally day. A special 
feature this year was the broadcasting 
of a message at Station KRW, Chicago. 
The transmitter at this station is the 
most powerful in the world and has a 
ending radius of three thousand miles, 
and thus the message was heard by 
leaguers throughout the country. 


Christian General of China Inspires 
His Soldiers With Hymns 

General Feng Yu-huiang, who is known 
as “The Christian General,” carries his 
religion into his training quarters. The 
singing of hymns is a frequent accom- 
parniment to the step of his marching 
soldiers. When a soldier enlists under 
him, along with his first shave and clean 
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clothing he is given a small book con. 
taining some of the rudiments of milj- 
tay life and also some elementary Chris. 
tian teachings, 


Presbyterian Ministerial Relief 
Secretary Soon to Begin New Work 

Henry A. Cozzens, who was appointed 
field secretary of the Board of Ministe. 
rial Relief and Sustenation of the Presby. 
terian church, early in the summer, will 
take up his new task November 1. Mr. 
Cozzens has for _ thirty-eight years 
served as secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Newark, N. J. 


Detroit Ministers Off 
for Good Season 


The Detroit ministers will hold their 
first union meeting on October 9, under 
the leadership of Rev. H .B. McCormick, 
pastor of Woodward Avenue Christian 
church. The first speaker for the season 
is Bishop Breyfogle, of Reading, Pa, 
Visiting social workers in attendance at 
the Prison Conference of America will 
speak in many Detroit churches on Oct, 
15. The ministers are also taking an 
active interest in the approaching primary 
fight and will provide their congregations 
with the lists of dry candidates furnished 
by the Anti-Saloon league. The evan- 


Episcopal Convention Closes 


HE triennial convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church held at 
Portland, Oregon, has closed. Its record 
is like that of most religious conventions, 
mixed in character. Perhaps the most 
significant fact in the entire legislative 
record was the refusal to enter the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. This refusal 
is not to be laid up against the clergy of 
the church, but strange to relate, to the 
lay deputies. The bishops voted 57 to 
31 in favor of participation in the work 
of the Federal Council. The vote in the 
house of deputies showed that the clergy 
voted by a majority of five to enter the 
council while the lay element rejected 
the motion by one-half vote, that of a 
missionary district. Another motion was 
passed for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to consider the matter further. The 
Protestant Episcopal church is thus put 
in the anomalous position of seeking 
through the World Conference on Faith 
and Order, Christian unity, and yet re- 
jecting the only project in the practice 
of unity that has so far been able to 
function 
The question of the status of women 
in the church remains unchanged for the 
most part. The house of deputies was 
willing that women should become lay 
readers, but this proposal was vetoed by 
the bishops. The house of deputies was 
also willing that deaconesses should be 
recognized as an order of the ministry, 
but the bishops vetoed this as well. The 
bishops voted to admit women to the 
house of deputies but the house of depu- 
ties rejected this motion. Thus the vari- 
ous motions revealed an awakened con- 
sciousness of the significance of women 
in the leadership of the church, but be- 
cause of the bicameral arrangement of 


the convention no motion on this subject 
secured passage. 

It is a comfort to most Episcopalians 
that they will no longer have to pray 
“Have mercy on all Jews, Turks, infidels, 
and heretics.” This prayer has not been 
conducive to missionary work among the 
Jews, and has brought a sense of shock 
to most Christians, for most people now- 
adays put infidels in a very different class 
from men of other faiths, particularly 
those which are monotheistic in struc- 
ture 

The proposed change in the order of 
holy communion aroused the most vio- 
lent feelings in the house of deputies. 
Dr. Alexander Mann of Boston, who pre- 
sided over these sessions, was obliged to 
admonish the brethren that they were 
considering a Christian sacrament in an 
unchristian way, and he stopped the dis- 
cussion for prayers. The house of depu- 
ties two days later adopted a motion 
which inserts in the order of communion 
« prayer to the virgin Mary. 


The case of the bishop of eastern Ore- 
gon has excited wide interest. A new 
executive will henceforth shepherd the 
flock in this missionary district. The 
election of the Rt. Rev. William P. Rem- 
ington, suffragan bishop of South Dako- 
ta, as Bishop of Eastern Oregon, was 
confirmed. Probably in no convention 
has there been so much discussion of it- 
surgent bishops as in this one. The cast 
of Bishop Paul Jones, the pacifist bishop 
of Salt Lake City, who resigned under 
fire during the war, was made the object 
of much popular discussion. Portland 
was placarded with a popular demand 
that this bishop be restored to active 
service 
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“IT’S REALLY MARVELOUS TO HAVE ALL THIS 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE CONDENSED IN A SINGLE 
BOOK RIGHT AT MY ELBOW” 


So spoke a clergyman of wide experience and scholarly 
training concerning the great volume, 


A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 
Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS and GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 

This is a new book which every thoughtful or studious person 
must have. It is a whole religious library in one book—the 
product of a hundred authorita- 
Do You Know— tive scholars—clear, compact, 


accurate, authentic. 





The facts as to the historicity . : P 
of Christ? This book is now going to 
What made the Mohammedan ° ° 
successful? That the Moham- the library tables of all leading 


medan és an offshoot of the ministers, bishops and laymen 
Christian religion? 


Why Brahminism drove Bud- who want to know and who 


dhism out of India? must know. 
That the Roman religion last- 


ed twelve hundred years? 

Te oe influence of John e 

Hus, Wyckliff and Luther? V f A al fr All Q art 

The history of the idea of O1Cces 0 pprov om u ers 


Heaven and Hell? The New York Christian Advocate: “Useful, especially because of its 
The great book “Against Cel- 


sus?” up-to-dateness and non-technical treatment of words and subjects.” 
The origin and development of The Presbyterian: “It is more than a dictionary; rather an encyclo- 
Hedonism? pedia.” 
- oe Cede (aon poem et The Baptist: “A convenient one-volume dictionary likely to be used by 
hat this e 2000 years . . , »ncvc slic od 
had biter nein Gm Ans its possessor more than many-volumed encychopeties. 4 
men of today? The Continent: “Convenient, compact, dependable. 
That the Immaculate Concep- The Christian Work: “The appearance of this volume is a notable 
tion dogma was promulgated in : ” 
1854? event. a 1 
What is Jewish Christianity? Religious Education: “A book quite indispensable to the private library 
of every minister, student and teacher of religion.” /~ -—- 
HE DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS sets forth in compact form the The 
: He ; en / Christian 
results of modern study in the psychology of religion, the history of religions, C 
both primitive and developed, the present status of religious life in America, Europe / entury, 
ind the most important mission fields, and the important phases of Christian be- 508 South 
lief and practice. It also covers both social and individual ethics. All sub- J Dearborn St. 
jects of importance in the field of religion and ethics are discussed. Chicago, Ill. 
About one hundred scholars have cooperated with the editors, including D Shes cont ee 0 ee a 
well-known specialists in their respective fields. The articles are written .~ the Dictionary of Religion 
historically, objectively, without speculation or propaganda, and in y -— Ethics at T. 7 — 
P m - a ss o my account wi endeavor 
so far as possible by those most in sympathy with their subjects. 3 to pay for same within thirty o1 


sixty days 











Not only should every minister possess this book; every Sun- oa 
day school teacher, every Bible student who takes his study / The book to be sent to 
seriously, should have it at his elbow. It is without doubt J. 
the most useful one-volume dictionary of religion published / 7 
in decades. Do not neglect to send in your order today. 4 Addres 


/ 
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The Christian Century Press J 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago vA 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


gelistic committee of the Detroit Coun- 
cil of Churches announces as speakers 
during the coming year Dr. S. D. Gor- 
don, De. A. W. Bustard, Dr. Floyd Tom- 
kins, Dr. John McNeill, and Dr. M. S. 
Rice 


Woman's Missionary Society 
Will Hold Meeting in Pittsburg 

The national convention of the Wom- 
Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal church will be held 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., October 18-25, in- 
Some conferences have never 
been represented in a national meeting, 
but with the inauguration this year of 
the national plan for equalization of ex- 
penses the Pittsburgh convention hopes 
to welcome many new friends. 
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Christian Protest Changes 
Theater Jokes 

Chree 
try will 


vaudeville circuits in this coun- 
henceforth ban the prohibition 
No jest which is either favorable 
or unfavorable to the eighteenth amend- 
ment will be permitted. This action has 
been taken in view of the frequent protest 
of Christian patrons who objected to the 
practice of making our fundamental law 
Were the same measure of 
registered in the offices of cer- 
spapers there would probably be 


' 
joKe 


ridiculous 
protest 

tain new 
a change in the practice of cartoonists as 


well 


Conference of Outstanding 
Christian Bodies 
\ conference in 


which some of the 


most outstanding union organizations of 
will participate 
held in Washington, Oct. 17, 18. 
called the Allied 
Christian Societies Engaged in Commun- 
ity Work. The organiza 
the Federal Council of Churches, 
Women for Home Mis- 
Home Missions Council, the 
ot Young Men’s 
Associations, the 


American Christianity 
will be 


Conference of 


participating 
tions are 
the ‘Council of 
SIONS, the 
International Committee 
Christian International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Ed- 
ication, the National Board of the 
Women's 
World 


national 


Young 
Association, the 
Inter- 
Federation of 
Foreign Missions, 


Christian 
Alliance of 


Friendship, the 


Churches for 


\Vomen's Boards ol 





THE GOSPEL FOR 
AN AGE OF ANARCHY 
NORMAN B. BARR 
OLIVET INSTITUTE PRESS 
444 Blackhawk, Chicago 


Paper, 24 Pages, 25 Cents 








Advertise Your Church 


in THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
You may use an advertisement in a space 
like thia every week for a year for only 
$100 (six months $™) 
Send copy to Advertising Department, 
The Christian Century, 508 So. Dearborn 
St Chicago 








NEW YORK Central Christian Church 


Fints 8. Idlemen, Pastor, 142 W. 8ist St. 
Kindly notify about removals to New York 








and the Young People’s Organization. 
Alfred G. Bookwalter is executive secre- 
tary of the conference. The sessions will 
be held in the New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian church. Among the outstand- 
ing speakers will be the following: Rev. 
James E. Freeman, rector of the Church 
of the Epiphany; Bishop James Cannon 
of Norfolk, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of 
New York, Mr. Hugh S. Magill, and 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell. The 
President of the United States has 
granted an audience to the conference at 
the White House and will speak to the 
assembled churchmen. 


Fifteen Deaf Mutes 
Become Episcopalians 

The provision for the spiritual needs of 
the deaf people of the country is being 





Does Your 
Church Need 


A Bell? 

A Pulpit? 

A Library? 

A New Organ? 

A New Window? 
An Altar Cloth? 

A Memorial Tablet? 


Lead- 
advertise 


Answer our advertisements. 
ing Firms and Publishers 
in The Christian Century. 














Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURAITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 








. 9 . 
Expositors’ Bible for 
Sale at a Bargain 
I have a complete six-volume set of 
this monumental work that I will sell 
for fifteen dollars cash. 

Writte 8S. A. M., c/o The Christian Century 








WANTED — SITUATION 


Vassar alumna desires position as Di- 
rector Young People’s Work. Experi- 
enced in Sunday School and Vacation Bible 
School work Able to assist pastor. Ad- 
dress The Christian Century. 
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extended rapidly by many communions 
Fifteen of these people were admitted to 
membership in St. Mark’s Episcopal 
church in Denver on a recent Sunday. 
Dr. James H. Cloud, who is deaf by 
not dumb, prepared the candidates fo, 
confirmation and repeated the service to 
these people in the sign language. The 
sermon of the bishop will be printed jp 




















The music of Deagan 
Tower Chimes reaches out 
epee mee 
ing a sublime message of 
peace and good will. 

Whether in the ritual of 
the service, or in playing 
the old time favorite 
hymns, the solemn, beau- 
tiful tones of Deagan 
Tower Chimes will serve 
the community for gen- 
erations, acting as a bene. 
diction and ing—a 
constant call to worship. 


The 
Memorial Sublime 


What more fitting memorial 
or greater philanthrophy could 
be don any 

than a set of Deagan Tower 
Chimes! | 
Played from Electric Keyboard 
by the organist. The only real 
improvement in Tower Chimes 
in centuries. 


Write for complete information 














ROCHES.* EMBROCATION 


RELI EVES SAFELY ano PROMPTLY 


'WHOUPING COUGH 


Also wonderfully effective 


in Bronchitis, Lumbago 


and Rheumatism. 
All druggists or 


Hoeeeeeagiand o£; FOUGERA aco. 


90-92 Beekman St.N. *. 





Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost ae 
“There is nothing superior to it.”—Ex ; 
‘an invaluable tool."—The Sunday Sebod 

Times. »_ prot 
“A great help. Simple and speedy.”— 
Amos R. ells. 
“To be commended without 
Continent. 
Send for circulars, or the Index Itself o® 
approval. 
WILSON INDEX CO. 
Box U, East , Connecticut 
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Says John Dewey: 


*,..think of how much more interesting a world it will be to live in, if 
only composed and articulate meanings are assigned to the happenings 
amid which we live. If you first permitted and then took part in a give 
and take of ideas, in a conversation which assigned meanings to the 
events which willy-nilly involve us, that ennui, that fear of the future 
which now leads you to plunge further for an escape into busyness 
might be lessened. ...To find a meaning, to understand along with 
others, is always a contentment, an enjoyment. ... Apart from con- 
versation, from discourse and communication, there is no thought and 
no meaning, only just events, dumb, preposterous and destructive.” * 
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We thank Dr. Dewey for having inadvertently 
written in these excerpts the best New Republic 
advertisement of the season. He will not rejowe 
in the distinction perhaps, but that will be only 
because he has never had the fun of snaring 


we” Oe 





Lo 


the wary reader’s check or of counting such 
Coupons 


AS 


& 
* From Events and Meanings; e9 
The New Republic of August 30th. Che SE New 
—_ REPUBLIC 
421 West 21 # Street 
NewYork City 
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Sirs: | am willing to take Dr. Dewey's word (] a 12 weeks’ trial subscription 


for it that my world would be more inter- (a year’s subscription. .. 


esting, and living more fun, for the addition 
[] a year's subscription with Dewey's 


of more thought, more give and take of 
; : f book, Human Nature and Conduct 
ideas, more communication. And your 

word for it that The New Republic is par 


excellence America’s journal of thought, of 


Pe 
Address 


ideas, of communication. Put me down for: i tof 
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a magazine for the deaf. The members 
of the confirmation class made their vows 
of loyalty in the church in the sign lan- 
guage. 


Disciples Minister Takes 
Commission From Methodist 
Denominational fences have wide gaps 
in them these days. Down in Missouri, 
where these fences were once in good re- 
pair, Presiding Elder Robinson, of the 
Southern Methodist communion, §ar- 
ranged for forty simultaneous series of 
revival services. At the last moment one 
of his evangelists failed him. He at once 
got in touch with Rev. C. H. Swift, pas- 
tor of Cape Girardeau Disciples church, 
who was, at that time away on vacation 
The Disciples minister filled the appoint- 
ment made for him by the Methodist 
presiding elder, winning eleven converts 
for the Methodist church 


Southern Churches in Great 
Building Enterprises 

[he Manufacturers’ Record, a secular 
journal, has tabulated the church erec- 
tion enterprises in the southern states 
for the past eight months, and the total 
for buildings costing ten thousand dol- 
lars or more is $23,612,595. During the 
contracts have 
for buildings at an aggregate 
cost of $6,776,000. In the list are some 
ecclesiastical structures that 
thing in the northern states. 
odist 


past seventeen weeks 


been let 


rival any- 
First Meth- 
Episcopal Church, South, of Dal- 
las is starting a building that will cost 
$850,000 when complete. First Baptist 
church of Houston is starting in on a 
$600,000 enterprise The new Baptist 
building at Shreveport, La., recently 
completed, cost $500,000. It has a ten 
story tower together with connecting 
which furnishes 
school of 3,000, 


and rooms for twelve young people’s so- 


rooms in the annex, 


quarters for a Sunday 
This church has its own broad- 
station, the first church in the 
world to establish this service independ- 
commercial companies. The audi- 
torium seats 3,000 and the roof garden 
1.000 The Unitarians are erecting a 
$400,000 building in Washington for the 
use of All Souls’ church 
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casting 
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DR. JOWETT CHALLENGES CHRIS 
TENDOM 


(Continued from page 1230) 


aith, and their de- 
peace on earth and 
Let this be done 
in every Christian church throughout the 
Id, whether it be Protestant, Roman 
Greek 
“But I will go 


every 


ical ideals of thei: 
termination to have 
good-will among men 


than this. In 
nation I would have representative 
leaders of the Christian church meeting 
together, not in councils of war, but in 


councils of 


further 


peace, to express the lumi- 
nous principles of our Lord on some of 
ave matters which are now plung- 
ing the world in strife. 
Have we any guiding principles which 
are intended to be to men as the light of 
Let them ibe ‘proclaimed in every 
nation with an authority which is drawn 
from their sacred Source and with a 


the gr 
confusion and 


day? 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


strength of testimony which would be 
derived from the act of a united church. 
There need be nothing elaborate about 
these national gatherings. There is no 
necessity for complicated machinery. In 
every nation someone would have to take 
the lead, and surely someone could be 
found to do it. Surely it would be pos- 
sible in every country to find men and 
women who would be the originating 
centers of the simple organizations which 
are to get these councils together. Of 
course it would mean work and plenty 
of it. But the laborer in these fields 
would be sowing seed which would yield 
a hundredfold. 

“As far as our own country is con- 
cerned, let us have a Council of Peace in 
London with delegates from every part 
of the empire. Let the delegates be dis- 
tinguished Christian men, not merely 
drawn from the ranks of ecclesiastics, 
but also from the wider realms of com- 
merce and art and literature and labor. 
Let them ibe broad-minded, deep-hearted 
men, with personal loyalty to Christ and 
a passion for the kingdom of God. Let 
us have a three days’ council here at the 


Chicago Ministers 


N° ministers’ meeting in recent his- 
tory has equalled in attendance the 
assemblage on Sept. 25. Under the call 
of the Chicago Church Federation the 
men of many denominations met at the 
Association building to face their inter- 
national obligations, The speaker of the 
day was Dr. William T. Ellis, newspaper 
correspondent and Presbyterian elder 
He brought to the discussion the broad 
vision of a world traveller. Dealing 
chiefly with the present near east crisis, 
he declared that we may be wpon the eve 
of a world conflict which will mean the 
end of the white man’s civilization. 

He said: “The only solution is the 
Christian solution. Until nations and 
men are ready to do what is right and 
is neighborly, we shall never get 
out of the bog in which we flounder. 
What shallow persons sneer at as old- 
fashioned Sunday school morals is really 
the only type of statecraft great enough 
to pull us through the world emergency. 
The most tragic part of the near east 
trouble is the collapse of allied unity, 
the failure of civilization to function. 
The Turks have gone unpunished for the 
Armenian atrocities. The allies played 
politics instead of punishing the Turks 
at Constantinople. If they had done 
what is so plainly right that a heathen 
school-boy could not mistake it, instead 
of trying to grab and scheme for their 
own individual advantages, there would 
be quiet and prosperity in the near east 
today, instead of an upheaval which 
threatens another world war.” 

\ dramatic incident of the 
was the introduction of Dr. Hugh S. 
McGill, the new secretary of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, by 
Marion Lawrence. Mr. McGill spoke at 
length on the work of the Sunday schools 
sounding the slogan, “Bigger and Better 
Sunday Schools.” He asserted that the 
peddlers of international quack medi- 


what 


meeting 
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heart of the empire, not merely to make 
speeches, but to visualize and demop. 
strate the existence of a corporate body 
which has in its custody the moral ideals 
of Jesus Christ, and which intends t 
give them their purposed sovereignty jp 
the reconstruction of the world. 

“What have the young leaders in th 
church of Christ to say about all this? 
If we elder men are somewhat timid, o; 
if we are too much imprisoned in tradj. 
tional ways, if we have become a littl 
stiff in our joints, stiff in our menta 
movements and stiff in our aptitude t 
seize the possibilities of a new era, |e 
the younger men grasp the occasion, and 
let them use it to establish the will of 
the Lord in the wpbuilding of his king. 
dom. The eyes of the young are not 
dimmed, they can see new worlds build. 
ing upon the horizon, and they can dis. 
cern the high-road along which are ty 
come the ransomed of the Lord with joy 
and singing. Let the young believers ip 
Christ put their hands to the task, let 
they lay their backs to the burden and 
let them make our confusing day the day 
of the Lord.” 


Study World Crisis 


cines have misled us. The only hope of 
the world is a new Christian spirit that 
shall arise from the processes of religious 
education. 

The large attendance and splendid es- 
prit de corps of the Chicago ministers 
bear testimony of the growth of the co 
operative spirit. Under the leadership 
of Dr. H. L. Willett, the Federation 
came to command wide areas of infu- 
ence and developed its various depart- 
ments of work. His place is now filled 
by Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston, who 
serves the federation with great effective- 
ness, without salary, as a labor of love. 

Following the public meeting in the 
\ssociation building, the various denomi- 
national groups organized in_ separate 
rooms at the Morrison Hotel to discuss 
their peculiar problems. No topic was 
of more moment than the autumn pro 
gram of evangelism. The emphasis was 
far less upon the evangelization of adults 
than formerly. It is now conceived to 
be the duty of the churches to win their 
children to active, cooperative, church 
membership before they are sixteen. 
Among the objectives is not only to 
bring the children into church member- 
ship, but to establish regular habits 0! 
church attendance. 

The union meeting of ministers will be 
held the last Monday of each month dar- 
ing the coming year. Meanwhile the de- 
nominational meetings seem to drag a 
bit. The Presbyterians are considering 
the possibility of getting on without a 
ministers’ meeting save for the meetings 
of presbytery. The Congregationalists 
are discussing the possibility of a meet 
ing held twice a month instead of the 
weekly meeting. The Disciples are ut 
der way with their weekly gatherings 
again, having recently elected Rev. C. R 
Oakley, pastor of Jackson Boulevard 
church, as their president for the coming 
year. 
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Remember, every type- 

i Writer is fully guaranteed; 

__ itisa perfect typewriter and looks 

just like a brand new machine. Looks 

like new, writes like new and every single 
part has been inspected, tested and pro- 
nounced perfect by our Inspection Depart- 
ment. This explains our Five-Year Guar- 
antee, the guarantee which assures 

you an absolutely perfect machine. 


Read about the Big Saving 
ou can make if you order now. 
: rite for our wonderful three - color 
1S catalog, which describes a trip through our 
Big Factory and tells YOU how you can Save a 


Pe of Lot of M by buying one of our 
erwood ‘Typewri Now The 


oe rebuilt U 
igious 
Write while our special offer is 
id es. still open to you. Best T 
rma writer Offer 
whee you have ever had 


ae Perf Remember, we own and operate the largest 

info ertect rebuilding typewriter plant in the world. We take 

“le Alignment pride in our product, we know that our workmanship 

= is of the best and that the typewriter will please you in 

ctive- ory wee. Do not delay writing for our big free catalog which 
love. will be sent FREE for the asking, as we want you to realize 

n the that this is the best and biggest typewriter offer ever made. 
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Two -Color 
Ribbon 
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“Have Yet to Discover Anything 
Which Differs From a New Machine” 
I have used many Underwoods in 
my time, and I have yet to discover 
‘| anything about this machine which 
differs in the least from a new ma- 
chine. In fact, I would still be in happy 
ignorance if some unscrupulous per- 
son had sold me the machine as a new 
one, at the price of a new one. 
E. J.Q Y, Bound Brook, N. J. 
May 3, 1922. 








“Rather Write With This One Than 
Any New One I Have Ever Used” 
It is impossible to tell from its ap- 
pearance that it is a Rebuilt machine, 
and it is every bit as good as anybody 
could expect it to be. I have written 
on several new Underwoods, but I 
would a great deal rather write with 
this one than any new one I have 
ever used. 
WILBERT QUACK, Mt. Vernon, O. 
April 11, 1922. 
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mber- It Costs Nothing to Learn of Our Big Offer 
its of ‘ 
- This Electric Desk Lam Send in the coupon and SEND IN THIS COUPON 
p let us prove to you that our 
h dur- only we offer this 1; : 
44 handsome flexible history of the typewriter bus- 
rag @ lamp Free with a Day Free Trial Offer, our SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
dering guaranteed Ship- easy terms and the big sav- 2927 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 
rd has flexible arm, can be moved in any ing in cost you can make by 1G NEW cataloz of 1 NDER WOOD TYPE 
etings position and comes complete with six- ordering one of these truly !S and complete details of your FREE 
out bulb. You can have your choice . is understooc ft { nde © obligatio 
of lamp in four finishes. Send in the right now. You don’t have W chesees ae thet this ts vy ‘y lB gm 
great free offer. Remember, we have and we will send you FRI 
ee ee Now full information 


- Say wurde offer is unprecedented inthe HM AU Aa APY Moe O) ore) 
arm electric desk iness. Learn about our Ten- 
out a man-Ward Rebuilt Underwood. lease send me FREE, all charges fully prepaid, 
nalists foot cord, shade, Iplug, etc., but with- wonderful machines of us TRIAL OFFER, 
coupon quick and learn about this to buy, just send the FREE ‘ent of cost to me. 
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Are We a Nation of Low-Brows? 


It is charged that the public is intellectually incompetent. Is this trae? It is 
charged that the public is afraid of ideas, disinclined to think, unfriendly to cul- 
The facts should be faced frankly and honestly. 


ture. 


Without Cultural Leadership 
The main criticism, as we find it, is 
that the people support ventures that are 
unworthy, that represent no cultural 
standards. The public is fed on low-brow 
reading matter, low-brow movies, low- 
brow theatrical productions, low-brow 
music, low-brow newspapers, low-brow 
magazines. We think the criticism is 
unfair in that it does not recognize the 
fact that the public is without cultural 
leadership. Those who have the divine 
spark get off by themselves. We believe 
the public has never had a real chance, 
never had an opportunity to get acquaint- 
ed with the great and the beautiful 
things of life. Given half a chance, the 
public will respond. 

We 
talk 


enough 
taste. 


been 
inferior 
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public's 


believe 
about the 


This is a serious matter. 





The time has come to give the public 
an opportunity to find out something 
about philosophy, science and other 
higher things. And it must be done at 
a low price, because the average per- 
son’s pocketbook is not fat. As it 
stands, the publishers charge about five 
dollars a volume, and then wonder why 
the people stand aloof. 

We believe we have a way to find out 
if the people are interested in the deeper 
problems of life. And the first thing 
we decided was to fix a price that shall 
be within the reach of the person with 
the most slender purse. 

We have selected a library of 25 
books, which we are going to offer the 
public at an absurdly low price. We 
shall do this to find out if it is true that 
the public is not going to accept the 





better things when once given the 
chance. And we shall make the price 
so inviting that there shall be no excuse 
on the ground of expense. 


All Great Things Are Simple 

Once the contents of the following 
25 books are absorbed and digested we 
believe a person will be well on the road 
to culture. And by culture we do not 
mean something dry-as-dust, something 
incomprehensible to the average mind— 
genuine culture, like sculpture, can be 
made to delight the common as well as 
the elect The books listed below are all 
simple works and yet they are great— 
all great things are simple. They are 
serious works, of course, but we do not 
think the public will refuse to put its 
mind on serious topics. Here are the 
25 books: 


Are the People Ready to Read These 25 Books? 


Schopenhauer’s Essays. For those who 
regard philosophy as a thing of abstrac- 
tions, vague and divorced from life, 
Schopenhauer will be a revelation. 

The Trial and Death of Socrates. 
is dramatic literature as well as 
philosophy. 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. This 
old Roman emperor was a paragon of 
wisdom and virtue. He will help you. 

The Discovery of the Future. H. G. 
Wells asks and answers the question: 
Is life just an unsolvable, haphazard 
struggle? 

Dialogues of Plato. This volume takes 
you into Plato’s immortal circle. 

Foundations of Religion. Prof. Cook 
asks and answers the question: Where 
and how did religious ideas originate? 

Studies in Pessimism. Schopenhauer 
presents a well-studied viewpoint of life. 
The substance of his philosophy. 


The Idea of God in Nature. 


This 
sound 


John 


25 Books — 2,176 


If these 25 books were issued in the 
ordinary way they might cost you as 
much as a hundred dollars. We have 
decided to issue them so you can get all 
of them for the price of one ordinary 
book. That sounds inviting, doesn’t it? 
And we mean it too. Here are 25 books, 
containing 2,176 pages of text, all neatly 
printed on good book paper, 3%x5 
inches in size, bound securely in card 
cover paper. 


You can take these 25 books with you 
when you go to and from work. You 
can read them in your spare moments. 
You can slip four or five of them into a 
pocket and they will not bulge. You 
can investigate the best and the soundest 
ideas of the world’s greatest philosophers 
—and the price will be so low as to 
astonish you. No, the price will not be 
$25 volumes. Nor will the 


for the 25 
price be $5. The price will be even less 








Stuart Mill. How the idea of God may 
come naturally from observation of 
nature is explained in this volume. 

Life and Character. Goethe. The 
fruits of his study and observation is ex- 
plained in this volume. 

Thoughts of Pascal. Pascal thought a 
great deal about God and the Universe, 
and the origin and purpose of life. 

The Olympian Gods. Tichenor. A 
study of ancient mythology. 

The Stoic Philosophy. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. He tells what this belief con- 
sisted of, how it was discovered, and 
what we can today learn from it. 

God: Known and Unknown. Samuel 
Butler. A really important work, 

Nietzsche: Who He Was and What 
He Stood For. A carefully planned 
study. 

Sun Worship and Later Beliefs. Tich- 
enor. A most important study for those 
who wish to understand ancient religions. 





Primitive Beliefs. Tichenor. You get 
a clear idea from this account of the 
beliefs of primitive man. 

Three Lectures on Evolution. 
Haeckel’s ideas expressed so 
understand them. 

From Monkey to Man. A comprehen- 
sive review of the Darwinian theory. 

Survival of the Fittest. Another phase 
of Darwinian theory. 

Evolution vs. Religion. 
read this discussion. 

Reflections on Modern Science. 
Huxley’s reflections definitely 
your knowledge. 

Biology and Spiritual Philosophy. An 
interesting and instructive work. 

Bacon’s Essays. These essays contain 
much sound wisdom that still holds. 

Emerson’s Essays. Emerson was 4 
friend of Carlyle, and in some respects 
a greater philosopher. 

Tolstoi’s Essays. His ideas will direct 
you into profitable paths of thought. 


Ernst 
you can 


You should 


Prof. 
add to 


Pages—Only $1.95—Send No Money 


than half that sum. Yes, we mean it. 
Believe it or not, the price will be only 
$1.95 for the entire library. That’s less 
than a dime a volume. In fact, that is 
less than eight cents per volume. Surely 
no one can claim he cannot afford to buy 
the best. Here is the very best at the 
very least. Never were such great works 
offered at so low a price. All you have 
to do is to sign your name and address 
on the blank below. You don’t have to 
send any money. Just mail us the blank 
and we will send you the 25 volumes de- 
scribed on this page—you will pay the 
postman $1.95 plus postage. And the 
books are yours. 

If you want to send cash with order, 
remit $2.25. 

Are we making a mistake in advertis- 
ing works of culture? Are we doing the 
impossible when we ask the people to 
read serious works? Are we wasting our 





time and money? We shall see by the 
manner in which the blank below comes 
into our mail. 

Send No Money Blank 
Haldeman-Julius Company, 

Dept. K-2, Girard, Kans. 

I want the 25 books listed on this 
page. I want you to send me these 2 
books by parcel post. On delivery | 
will pay the postman $1.95 plus postage, 
and the books are to be my property 
without further payments of any kind. 
Also, please send me one of your iret 
64-page catalogs. 


Note: Persons living in Canada of 
other foreign countries must send $24 
with order. 
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NEW BOOKS OF SERMONS 


The Victory of God By JAMES REID 


“The chief distinction of this book of twenty-five sermons,” says The Christian Century editorially, 
“js its serenity of spirit, its vitality of faith, and the artless simplicity of the art with which the 
preacher delivers the message. Its fashion of sermon-making is the simplest, with no struggle 
after striking titles, no clever twists of odd or obscure texts. Its illustrations are as apt as they 
are inevitable; nothing is lugged in. The culture of the preacher is manifest, but more as an 
atmosphere of sanity and rich suggestiveness, and his wealth of great and beautiful thoughts is 
matched by a nobility of expression."" The British Weekly remarks: “In Mr. Reid's pages we 
catch the living tones of a preacher who is pleading with men so earnestly that his _anguage 
grows simple, forcible, direct.” ($2.00). 


The Forgiveness of Sins By GEORGE ADAM SMITH 


Most American ministers know the unrivalled work by Dr. Smith on the geography of the Holy Land. 
His scholarship is admitted the world over. This volume contains fifteen sermons, the following being 
some of the titles: “Our Lord’s Example in Prayer,” “To Him that Overcometh,” “The Moral Mean- 
ing of Hope,” “Will Ye Have the Light,” “The Forgiveness of Sins,” “The Word of God,” and “Tempta- 
tion.” The sermons were preached in Queen’s Cross Free Church, Aberdeen. ($1.50). 


When Jesus Wrote on the Ground By EDGAR DE WITT JONES 


Says Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The Christian Century, in his “appreciation” of the author of 
this book: “It is the shepherd instinct that, after all, is the greatest quality in Edgar De Witt Jones. 
He loves people. He believes in them. He invests even the unworthiest of them with dignity, and in 
the spirit of Jesus delights to serve them.’’ And that human quality is sensed in all the sermons in- 
cluded in this book. Among the sermon titles are: “The Towel and the Basin,” “When Jesus Wrote 
on the Ground,” “A God Who Will Not Let Us Go,” “Other Sheep,” “The Lord’s Leading,” “The Church 
in Thy House,” “The Peace Christ Gives,” “The Ladder of Prayer,” ete. ($1.50). 


Sermons for Days We Observe By FREDERICK F. SHANNON 


In his pulpit at Central church, Chicago, Dr. Shannon stands as the latest in a remarkable succession of 
great preachers: David Swing, Newell Dwight Hillis, F. W. Gunsaulus and, since 1919 Dr. Shannon. 
The Biblical World remarks: “Dr. Shannon’s addresses cannot be measured by the ordinary yard stick; 
they can hardly be criticized; it is better to enjoy them.” This collection includes sermons for New Year, 
Lincoln’s area’ Washington’s Birthday, Mothers’ Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas and other anni- 
versaries, 1.50). 


The Cross and the Garden By FREDERICK W. NORWOOD 


This collection of sermons by the minister at City Temple, London, is thus characterized by Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton, who preceded Dr. Norwood in that pulpit: ‘This is a book of very real preaching of a kind 
not often heard or read. It is so simple, so real, so direct, so human. . . . I like the book because it is 
clean off the track of conventional preaching and the further we get off that beaten track and yet keep 
the essential genius and purpose of preaching, the better for us all. Not in years have I read a book or 
met a man with such a sense of reality—and that is the chief thing. It is religion dipped and dyed in 
the stuff and color of human life. Unless I miss my guess, this book will have a wide appeal, especially 
among young preachers.” ($1.50). 


The Safest Mind Cure and Other Sermons By W. E. ORCHARD 


Dr. Orchard, of King’s Weigh House, needs no introduction to the American reading public. His fame 
as a preacher and prophet is almost world-wide. The “Challenge” characterizes this collection of ser- 
mons as both “fresh” and “vigorous.” ($1.35). 


The Finality of Christ By W. E. ORCHARD 


“The Qnest of God,” “Christ as a School of Culture,” “The Inconstancy of Human Goodness,” “Evolu- 
tion and the Fall,” “The Discovery of God in Thought,” and “The Finality of Christ’ are among the 
sermons included in this volume. “Great preaching,’’ says The Christian World of this book. ($1.35). 


Lord, Teach Us to Pray By ALEXANDER WHYTE 


“There is something in this book,” remarks The Christian Century, editorially, “that defies all analysis, 
something titanic, colossal, overwhelming, which makes ordinary preaching lie a long way below such 
heights—a sweep of vision, a grasp of reality, a grandeur of conception that fills the heart with wonder 
and awe. Dr. Whyte seemed utterly oblivious of the modern difficulties about prayer, perhaps because 
he was a man of importunate, victorious prayer. He did not argue about prayer; he prayed. Where 
there is so much that is sublime it is difficult to select, but the sermons on the prayer of our Lord in the 
garden, on the Costliness of Prayer, on the Geometry of Prayer are memorable. ... If one would know 
the secret of great preaching, it is revealed in this book, as nowhere else, in our generation.” ($2.00). 


(Add 8 cents postage on each book ordered) 
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The Latest Religious Titles 





The Bible 
A HARMONY OF THE COSPELS 
FOR STUDENTS OF THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST 
Rev. Professor A. T. Robertson, D.D. 








A thorough revision of the famous 
Broadus harmony. 8vo. Net, $2.50 


| THE LIFE OF LIVES. The Story of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, for Young 
People. 


Mary M. Russell, author of “Dramatized 
Bible Stories’ says, “It will be wel- 
come “i by all workers _— young peo- 
ple 2mo. Net, $1.50 
TYPES OF PREACHERS IN 


| THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Rev. Professor A. T. Robertson, D.D. 
Colorful portraits of outstanding New 
Testament teaders. l2mo. Net, $1.60 











| THE CHURCHES OF THE 





NEW TESTAMENT 
Rev. George W. McDaniel, D.D. 


The principles and practices of the New 
Testament churches, with lessons for 
today, by the pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Richmond, Va. 12mo. Net, $1.75 





| 1S THE BIBLE THE 





INERRANT WORD OF GOD? And 
Was the Body of Jesus Raised from 
the Dead? R. A. Torrey 
Dr. Torrey says, “If something is not 
done to stem the tide of unbelief, the 
outlook is appalling; hence this book.” 
12mo. Net, $1.50 
A LITERARY GUIDE TO 
THE BIBLE Laura H. Wild 


“A real guide book,” says Dr. William 
H. Day of Bridgeport “Folklore, etc., 
shown to be the framework for sublim- 
est discoveries of the Hebrew spirit.’’ 

12mo, Net, $2.00 
THE RETURN OF CHRIST 


Prof. Charles R. Erdman, D.D. 
“The purpose of this work is to promote 
harmony of belief concerning the return 
of Christ.’"—The Author. Net, $1.00 
BIBLE STORIES RETOLD FOR 
THE YOUNC 


EP 
Rev. Alexander R. Gordon, D.D. 

\ series of Bible stories in Dr. Gordon's 

inimitable style Will eventually cover 

the entire Bible 

Vol. 1 Stories from Genesis 

Vol. I! The Exodus Period 

Vol. tlt Stories from Judges and 
Samuel Each 12mo. Net, $1.25 


Essays and Doctrine 
THE REALITY OF JESUS 
J. H. Chambers Macaulay, M.A. 
This brilliant author finds the reality of 


life itself in the reality of Jesus 
12yno. Net, $1.75 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF 




















Louise Morgan Sill 








Evangelistic Aids and Sermons 
EVANCGELISTIC TALKS 
Gipsy Smith 
Noonday messages from the Nashville 
campaign, 1922, reaching the height of 
pulpit power. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


REAL RELIGION. Revival Sermons 


Gipsy Smith 
Heart-searching appeals, preached in 
America, spring of 1921. 12mo. Net, $1.35 
PASTOR AND EVANGELIST 


Rev. Charles L. Goodell, D.D. 
The incentives methods, and rewards of 
pastoral evangelism, by the author of 
“Heralds of a Passion." 12mo. Net, $1.35 
THE TEARS OF JESUS 


ev. L. R. Scar ugh, D.D. 
Revival sermons by the leading evange- 
list of the South. 12mo. Net, $1.25 
PREPARE TO MEET COD 


Rev. L. R. Scarborough, D.D. 

More revival sermons on “‘The Central 

Passion of the Gospel.” 12mo. Net, $1.25 
Parish Problems 

HOW TO MAKE THE CHURCH CO 


Rev. Wi H. Leach 
A brilliant application of psychology and 
common sense to Church administration. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 
Religious Education 
MOTIVES AND EXPRESSION IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Professor Charles S. Ikenberry 

A complete program of hand work and 

other expression, by the Dean of the 

Department of Religious Education of 
Daleville College. 

Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


STORIES FOR SPECIAL DAYS IN 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


Margaret W. Eggleston 
Choice and tested stories for all the 
special days, such as Christmas, etc. 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Net, $1.25 
Recreation 
IT iS TO LAUCH Edna Geister 
Games and stunts for the Church social 
and home party, by an expert Director 
of Recreation. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


ICE-BREAKERS AND THE ICE- 
BREAKER HERSELF Edna Geister 


Another book of games, telling how to 
get people to play and enjoy them. 
12mo. Net, $1.35 
Missions 
WONDERS OF MISSIONS 
Caroline Atwater Mason 
A survey of the great outstanding events 
of missionary history by the author of 
“The Little Green God.” 12mo. Net, $2.00 


THE BOOK OF MISSIONARY 
HEROES Basil Mathews 






































A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 
T. R. Glover, D.D. 


The Swarthmore Lecture for 1912, on 
the Christian Church in the light of its 
history 12mo. Net, $1.00 
THE PILGRIM. Essays on Religion 


T. R. Glover, D.D. 

“We value this book for the wonderful 

papers in w hich the author develops the 

theme already set before us in “The 
History.’"—The Challenge 


12mo, Net, $1.75 
LIFE AND HISTORY 


Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, D.D. 
Twelve addresses of the kind that have 
made Dr. Hough famous as a modern 
seer, on two continents. 12mo. Net, $1.56 
PSYCHOLOCY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Rev. T. W. Pym, D.S.O., M.A. 

A practical application of the new psy- 

chological methods to <asteten —. 
12mo. Net, $1 
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DORAN 





Thirty-two stories for young people, of 
daring deeds, revealing the romance of 
missions. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


MISSIONARY HEROES OF AFRICA 
Rev. J. H. Morrison, M.A. 


The shining succession from Robert 
Moffat to Mary with original 
material, by an authority on Africa. 

With map of Africa. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


MAKING THE WORLD CHRISTIAN 





Slessor, 





Social Christianity 
FACING THE CRisiIS 
Sherwood E 
A fearless discussion both of 0 
and of social problems, by the author 
“Everybody's World.” 12mo. Net, $1 
JESUS CHRIST AND THE 


ORLD TO-DA 
Grace Hatchins and Anna 
e@ authors seek Christ’s way of life 


for individuals, classes, nations.”— 
Christian Century. 12mo. Net, $1 








Sermons 
THE FINALITY OF CHRIST 4 
ev. > D a 


Recent sermons by the “fearl f 
preacher. 12mo ‘| 


THE SAFEST MIND CURE and 
Other Sermons 
Rev. W. E. Orchard, Da 


“For fresh, vigorous thought 
this book would be hard t 
The Challenge. 12mo. Net, $1. 


SERMONS FOR DAYS WE 
OBSERVE 
Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, DD. 


A collection of some of the finest s 
addresses of the minister at Cent ul 
Church, Chic 12mo. Net, % 


ago. 
SERMONS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 


ev. Frederick D. q 
Twenty-one notable sermons cov 
all the important — of 
church year. o. Net, $1 
—_— FOR THE GREAT 


ee Ra Ruse HConwell, D 
The famous lecturer and preacher, 
this volume travels the round of f 
year’s celebrations. 12mo. Net, $f 


THE VICTORY OF GOD 
"Rev. James Reid, M.A. 


“If you would know how sermons ¢ 
be long and strong, and doctrinal 4 
intensely interesting, read this volume, 
—The Expository Times. 12mo. Net, ‘ 
THE CROSS AND THE CARDEN 


and Other $ Sermons 


"Rev. F. W. Norwood, D.D. 
“Religion dipped and dyed in the color 
of human life.’’—Joseph Fort New 
12mo. Net, $1 
THE MEANING OF LIFE 


Rev. A. Edwin Keigwin, D.D. 
Unusual and gripping sermons on lifes” 
riddles, by the pastor of the West End 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 

12mo. Net, $150 
SERMONS ON BIBLICAL 


CHARACTER 
Rev. Clovis G. Chappell, D.D. 


Vivid sketches of the human personal- 
ities of the Bible, such as help to 
the great “Representative Church” 
the national capital. 12mo. Net, $1.8 
THERE ARE SERMONS IN BOOKS 


Rev. William L. Sti 
Eleven of the famous dramatic book 
sermons, such as Mr. Stidger preaches) 
to congregations of three thousand. 
12mo. Net, $1.80 
Inspirational 
THE PLACE OF BOOKS IN 


























The Essential Objectives in Mis- 


THE Lire WE Live  — 





sionary Endeavor. 
Bishop John Monroe Moore, D.D. 


The philosophy ef modern evangelical 
missions. 12mo. Net, $1.75 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LAWS 
OF LIVINCSTONIA 


W. P. Livingstone 
The story of the man who realized David 
Livingstone’ s dream, by the famous 
author of “‘Mary Slessor.” 
Fully illustrated. 8vo. Net, $3.00 








GEORGE H.DORAN COMPAN 


(244 | Madison Ave. Publishers i in America for Hodder & etd Pes New York 





Rev. William L. Stidger 

Expert book guidance by a man of books, 

Mr. Stidger reads at least one a day. 
12mo. Net, $1 


Sermon Illustrations 
STORIES AND POEMS FOR 
PUBLIC ADDRESSES 


Rev. A. Bernard Webber 

A usable and well-selected collection, 
thoroughly classified and indexed. 
12mo. Net, 
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